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EUROPE EAST AND WEST 


ONNOISSEURS of Marxist phraseology have rightly 
detected in the latest exchange of notes between Belgrade 
and Moscow something more than the usual rough-and- 
tumble of fraternal abuse. Moscow is undeniably 

threatening, and Belgrade is defiant; the casus argumenti, which 
concerns the treatment of certain former White Russians who have 
been held in Yugoslavia since the end of the war, is too slight to 
justify all the excitement, but it is just the sort of grievance which 
can be dressed out as a casus belli. Does this mean that Russia 
is planning to invade Yugoslavia? Almost certainly it does not. In 
the first place it is an axiom of orthodox Communist belief that the 
Tito régime cannot survive: if Britain and France are doomed to 
imminent disintegration, how much more rapid must be the fall 
of this apostate country. And in the second place the resources 
open to Russia and the Cominform for weakening Tito have not 
been exhausted ; they include sabotage, insurrection, murder and 
terrorisation. The latest Russian notes are part of the policy of 
terrorisation, and a call to the people of Yugoslavia to indulge in 
sabotage, insurrection and murder. 

It is a familiar technique. Hitler carried it to perfection. Russia 
has not done that yet, but there is no doubt that Russia is now 
forcing the pace. Three considerations are probably responsible 
for this acceleration. First there is the approaching signature 
Austrian treaty, which will involve the withdrawal of 
Russian troops from Hungary and Rumania and so remove some 
ot the visible threat to Yugoslavia’s borders; secondly there is 
increasing relief to her hard-pressed economy which Yugoslavia is 
receiving from the West ; and lastly there is the situation in Greece. 
Russia, moreover, needs to counter the Communist set-back in 
Germany. It,is true that the Austrian treaty can be delayed again as 
it has been so often in the past ; true also that Tito is unlikely to get 
more than a fraction of the $250,000,000 he has asked for from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development ; but every 
advantage he gains from the West must be countered by another 
turn of the screw from the East, for so long as he lives he stands 
for ideas that are too popular, and therefore too dangerous, behind 
the Iron Curtain. At the moment Moscow’s best outside hope is 
that Tito will be tempted to burn his own fingers by becoming 
involved in the Marxist vacuum which is Albania today. There are 
those in Greece also who find the inexcusable conduct of this small 
satellite almost too provocative to be ignored ; but for either country 
to intervene in Albania would be to play into Russia’s hands, and 
no doubt both Britain and America have warned against the folly 
x such an escapade. 


of an 


Dr. Adenauer’s Plans 


Political developments in Germany are taking their expected 
course. The idea of a coalition between Christian Democrats and 
Social Democrats is rejected by both parties, and it is clear that the 
Government about to be formed will rest on the Christian Democrats, 
the Free Democrats and one or more of the smaller parties of the 
Right. It will command a majority in the Diet, small but sufficient 
in view of the improbability of the non-Government parties ever 
voting together as a bloc. The Opposition will consist of the Social 
Democrats, with nothing but occasional and incalculable support to 
swell their 131 votes. In view of the virtual certainty that he will 
be the first Chancellor of the West German State considerable 
importance attaches to the statements Dr. Adenauer made to a Press 
conference on Tuesday. That he should be at pains to try to dispel 
the unfortunate impression manifestations of nationalism during 
the election campaign created outside Germany is natural enough. 
They must, as he said, not be taken too tragically; but they must not 
be taken too lightly. His criticism of the Allies’ dismantling policy 
is equally natural, though Mr. Hoffman’s observations on that point 
on Monday may have some restraining effect. The most important 
part of Dr. Adenauer’s statement was his claim to a new place in 
Europe for Germany under her new Government. That does not 
go at all beyond what is reasonable. Relations with the West 
German Government will obviously need careful and skilful handling 
so long as the occupation, and all the restraints it involves, con- 
tinues. But the Allies have chosen their policy—undoubtedly the 
ight policy—and they cannot decline to face its consequences. 
Germans are often difficult to deal with, and they will not cease 
suddenly to be difficult now. But having been given a Government 
they must be assured that that-Government will be treated with due 
respect. Germany’s future course is still undecided. Dr. Adenauer 
has already raised questions on which full agreement with the Allies 
must be difficult to reach. The essential thing is to create an 
atmosphere of goodwill and confidence on both sides. Germans and 
Allies alike must lay themselves out for that 


Strasbourg Progress 

The dominant feature of the past week at Strasbourg has been 
the economic debate on Tuesday and Wednesday, and the dominant 
feature of that the pessimistic, not to say alarmist, survey of the 
general European situation by M. Paul Reynaud. The former French 
Finance Minister's ruthless, but his vision of idle 
factories, mass unemployment and civil disturbance if raw marerialg 


analysis was 
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could net be bought when Marshall Aid ceased in 1952 must be 
measured against Mr. Hoffman’s declaration twenty-four hours before 
that Europe should be well able by 1952 to sell enough to America 
to cover her dollar requirements. What M. Reynaud pressed for 
was the creation of a Europe, not a mosaic of European States. 
Even so, and though, as M. Reynaud urged, the time available is 
tragically short, the necessary steps must be taken with some circum- 
spection. Even though it be true that O.E.E.C only represents the 
conflicting interests of individual States, not a corporate European 
interest, O.E.E.C. exists, it has been created for a specific purpose 
and it cannot immediately be displaced. Lord Layton was on the 
whole more constructive when he argued, like Mr. David Eccles, 
fer a revision of exchange ratios in Europe with a view to the pro- 
motion of intra-European trade. The case for that is strong and 
the difficulties not insuperable, but it would not in itself solve this 
country’s chief problem, the increase of trade with the dollar area. 
It might facilitate the revision of the relation of European currencies 
with the dollar, if that should subsequently be found necessary. In 
all these matters the European Assembly can do no more than 
record its views, but the resolutions sent up to the Committee of 
Ministers on Wednesday go far in the field of economic co-operation, 


Kashmir Again 

Peace in Kashmir was due to come in three stages: first a cease- 
fire, then a negotiated truce, and finally a plebiscite to determine 
whether the State should belong to Pakistan or India or (though 
this has been more often implied than directly stated) partitioned. 
The second stage has been dragging on for a year, and last week 
the United Nations Conciliation Commission was obliged to admit 
that a deadlock had been reached which it could not break. 
The obstacles to conciliation have been numerous; they include 
alleged breaches of the cease-fire crder, the disputed course of the 
siandstill line, and the even more difficult question of the status 
of the Azad forces—Moslem irregulars, supported by Pakistan, who 
sprang up spontaneously in opposition to the original offer by the 
Maharajah to cede his territories to India. But the real causes of 
deadlock are more deep-seated than these, and all spring from the 
ever-growing suspicion on the part of both Pakistan and India that 
the other is plotting to annex Kashmir by means of a coup de main. 
The language of Press and politicians has been intemperate on both 
sides and has succeeded in making the voice of moderation sound 
ireasonable. But it must be admitted that the Indian Government 
has all along been much the more provocative. While Pakistan is 
still ready—indeed eager—to await the results of an impartial 
plebiscite, little or nothing is heard from Delhi of this agreed solution. 
Instead, Pandit Nehru has declared that Kashmir is a part of India 
and that no power on earth can separate them, and four seats for 
representatives of Kashmir have been reserved in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly. Mr. Trygve Lie’s claim for Kashmir as « success 
for the United Nations unhappily seems premature, 


Strike War in Finland 
The present wave of strikes in Finland would give Russia the 
excuse to intervene if intervention was what she wanted and if, in 
such circumstances, she bothered about the formality of an excuse. 
Wisely deciding not to base its actions on unpredictable Russian 
reficxes, the Finnish Government has gone vigorously about its job 
of bringing back to work the Communist-led strikers. This is a 
delicate business, since in the immediate post-war years the Com- 
munists took the opportunity to annex the key positions in the 
Trade Unions and, as we in Britain .have good reason to know, 
active Communist. leadership can, for a time at any rate, effectively 
overcome the dead-weight of union loyalty to Social-Democratic 
The theoretical reason for the strikes is the devalua- 
tion of the Finnmark (from §47 to 643.8 to the pound) which took 
place in the beginning of June, and which has caused a propor- 
tionately slight rise in certain imported goods. This has been made 
the occasion for sweeping demands for wage increases which, if 
granted, would plunge Finland back into the inflationary morass 
from which she has stil] not completely extricated herself. How far 
the -policy of devaluation succeeds in reviving Finland’s flagging 
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export trade in timber and timber-preducts remains to be seen, 
Certainly the experiment wil] nowhere be watched with greater 
interest than in this country, where devaluation is a widely-recom- 
mended panacea which, if it ever takes place, may be expected to 
produce some of the same repercussions as in Finland. 


Indonesian Settlement At Last ? 

The conference between Dutch and Indonesian delegates which 
opened at The Hague on Monday is expected to go on for at least 
two months, but all this time will be needed if an enduring settle- 
ment is to be produced. The ultimate arrangement which is to 
emerge from the conference has been agreed upon in advance—an 
independent Indonesian Federation, linked only with Holland”by a 
common allegiance to the Crown. In essentials this arrangement 
dates back to the Linggadjati Agreement of November, 10946, but 
the disputes and bloodshed which have marked the intervening 
three years have amply shown that agreement on principles is not 
enough ; it is the details which are all-important. The optimism 
which has marked the preliminaries to The Hague conference was 
therefore slightly damped by the statement of the Republican leader, 
Mr. Hatta, that the discussions should be limited to “those con- 
cerning fundamentals and principles only.” But it must surely be 
as apparent to the Republicans as to everybody else that most of 
Indonesia’s troubles since the end of the war have been due to 
mutual mistrust which, in its turn, has sprung from misunder- 
standings and misinterpretations. To avoid future accusations of 
bad faith it is essential that both the Dutch and Indonesians should 
know exactly what they are putting their signatures to, and that 
the machinery for settling disputed points of interpretation should 
be equally clearly drawn up. This is certainly what the Dutch and 
the non-Republican Indonesians (Federalists) hope for from the 
conference. The Republicans, who can only claim sovereignty over 
comparatively small areas of Java and Sumatra, may cherish the 
belief that they have won their present tactical leadership in 
Indonesia by the opportune exploitation of ambiguous agreements, 
but even they can hardly relish the prospect of further disputes, 
Indonesia is so near to administrative and economic chaos that, 
if it declines any further, all concerned, including the Republicans, 
will be the sufferers. 


Trade Unions and Industry 

The report of the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
to be discussed by the full Congress at Bridlington next month is 
not a conspicuously encouraging document. That the Council 
should have concerned itself with an increase of productivity in 
different trades is very much to the good, but the response to its 
endeavours was frankly disappointing. Whereas conferences with 
eleven unions Or groups of unions were hoped for, only four such 
conferences could be achieved between last autumn and May of 
this year, and four unions declared themselves definitely unable to 
find time for such meetings. From those that were held there 
emerged a clear, and quite natural, hostility to any transference of 
labour on the ground of redundancy, unless it took the form of 
re-employment in a similar industry close at hand. There are 
difficulties here that cannot be easily obviated. Men cannot be 
retained when work for them is not available, but the tendency to 
go slow in order to spin jobs out is singularly hard to counter. In 
another field inquiry has been made as to how consultative machinery 
is working in the nationalised industries. Here the results were 
ampler and more instructive. Too often, it is suggested, “ prior 
notification ” of changes takes the place of “prior consultation” 
about them; there is, of course, a clear distinction ; consultation, 
explanation and discussion at all levels, not merely at the top, can 
do much to obviate friction in advance. That applies to all trades, 
but in the nationalised industries many special problems arise. 
With the Government as ultimate employer and ex-union officials a$ 
members of the Boards of Management the normal functions of the 
Trade Union have to be reconsidered and redefined. The Trades 
Union Congress will be wise to concentrate its attention on that. 
Meanwhile indications of strong resistance to any reduction of 
food subsidies or social welfare expenditure are ominous. 
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PERILOUS 


HERE are some signs that the mutual vilification and 

insults to which certain newspapers and certain more or 

less public personalities in this country and America have 
been descending in the past few weeks are producing the inevitable 
reaction. Decent men and decent papers are thoroughly ashamed 
of the whole business, and the average man, who often shows 
himself better able to keep his head than some of his titular 
leaders, is realising that, bad as the situation unquestionably is, 
this kind of behaviour on both sides of the Atlantic can only make 
it substantially worse. It is time, and much more than time, for 
a return to sanity. Only persons mentally deranged—and far too 
many people in both countries appear to be qualifying for that 
description—could contemplate without complete despair the 
opening of any serious rift between America and Britain, or 
America and Europe, or America and the sterling area. Even 
those Americans, in Washington and out of it, who are most 
ungoverned in their criticisms of this country must realise, as Mr. 
Eden emphasised forcibly on Wednesday, that if at this conjuncture 
in the world’s affairs Britain and America fall apart nothing in 
the world except the Communist bloc will hold together. That 
the moment is critical politically the new storm-clouds in Eastern 
Europe plainly show. That it is critical economically the anxiety 
with which the coming financial talks in Washington are awaited 
no less plainly demonstrates. If there ever was, as an American 
writer put it, a time for greatness, it is now. Yet this is the 
moment chosen by fools and fanatics in both countries to display 
a provocative pettiness that might six months ago have seemed 
incredible. It is imperative that all that be dropped. It has 
scandalised the world west of the Iron Curtain, and must have 
given immeasurable satisfaction to the east of it. There have been 
flagrant faults on both sides, but so long as the slate is wiped 
clean by mutual agreement it is worse than futile to discuss where 
the greater degree of culpability lies. All that matters is to get 
back to where we were. 

So far from that being impossible, it is essential to assume that 
it will happen, and happen before Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. 
Bevin enter on the coming discussions in Washington. It is 
equally essential that the nature of their mission should be com- 
pletely understood. They are not going cap in hand to beg for 
favours, nor would any decent American desire that they should. 
They are going to talk on equal terms with the representatives of 
a country which shared with us all the rigours of war, which 
watched with admiration, and gave us invaluable aid and comfort, 
while in 1940 and 1941 we were facing the might of Germany alone 
and not merely spending all our substance in the struggle but 
mortgaging all our economic future. That chapter is closed, and 
well closed. The present chapter is well begun, with the un- 
precedented generosity shown by the United States to this 
and other financially exhausted nations of Europe. It must be 
equally well continued till the time comes, it may be hoped in 
1952, when it too can be closed in turn. What should dominate 
thought at this moment is on the one hand consciousness of the 
immensity of the sacrifices the American taxpayer is making to 
put Europe on its feet, and on the other a recognition of the 
progress the European nations have so far made along the road to 
recovery, whether in particular cases the economic systems they 
favour internally commend themselves to the American public or 
not. And here an appeal may reasonably be made to that public. 
The United States is the greatest exponent of free enferprise in 
industry in the world, and to most Americans anything like 
nationalisation is anathema. That is a perfectly intelligible 
attitude.  Nationalisation—certainly any extension of  it—is 
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POLEMICS 


anathema to large numbers of Englishmen. But for better or 
worse the present Government in this country was elected on a 
nationalisation programme. That was perfectly well known when 
the Marshall Aid programme was initiated. By that time indeed 
the major measures of nationalisation were already law. So were 
the social security measures which so many Americans are so 
vociferously attacking. They may have ground for their criticisms, 
but the criticisms have been carried so far as to drive a wedge 
not merely between Americans and British Labour but between 
Americans and British critics of British Labour. We have not 
forgone, and cannot forgo, the right to manage our own affairs. 

But that is not the last word. The margin between justifiable 
and unjustifiable criticism is admittedly narrow. If America is to 
pour vast sums into this country she cannot be expected to be 
entirely indifferent to what happens to them. If there were real 
evidence that the money was being squandered, that fact could 
not be dismissed as irrelevant when the question of still larger 
sums was being discussed. Actually such evidence does not exist. 
The reports of journalists who after a forty days’ visit hold them- 
selves qualified to dogmatise on the whole industrial and economic 
life of Britain are not likely to be given any exaggerated attention 
by the Treasury or the State Department or the White House, 
whatever effect they may have in those quarters at the Capitol 
where hostility or ignorance or credulity prevails. We ourselves 
know the strength and weakness of our position a great deal 
better than flying visitors are likely to. And unless we can our- 
selves put what is wrong right our negotiators at Washirgton 
will start at a palpable disadvantage. What is primarily wrong-— 
as every prominent man in every party is perpetually insisting— 
is that we are producing less than we could and should, and—as too 
few prominent men are insisting—spending more than we cag 
afford. 

As for production, the coal figures—an output still sub- 
stantially below that of 1938—and documents like the Girdwood 
report on the building trade are damningly and deplorably 
eloquent. As for expenditure, even if all its objects are admitted 
to be laudable, as in fact most of them are in themselves, it is 
becoming clearer every day that the taxation which such expendi- 
ture necessitates is having a disastrous effect on incentive. Men 
expect to enjoy a reasonable part of the fruit of their labours, and 
when half or a third of what they earn (in some cases, of course, 
much more) is impounded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
effort is bound to be affected, as in many quarters it obviously is 
being. The question where Government expenditure is to be 
reduced is a matter for the Government, with or without the 
assistance of some committee of enquiry, to decide. Clearly the! 
social services cannot be held sacrosanct. Expenditure which no, 
doubt would be fully justified if our resources were unlimited 
has outrun all estimates fantastically. We must spend what wa 
can spend, not what we wish we could. 

In this field we shall do well to disarm the critics by forestalling 
them. Meanwhile we must enter the Washington conversations 
confident, not faithless, about their outcome. America cannot 
afford to let them fail. The E.C.A., the O.E.E.C. and the Atlantic 
Treaty with all its military consequences hang together, and all 
are needed for the defence of Western civilisation. Nothing could 
be more salutary than the analysis of the general situation given by 
Mr. Hoffman at Frankfurt on Monday, with a much wider than 
merely German audience in view. Every country in Western 
Europe, said the Administrator of E.C.A., had made real progress 
along democratic lines towards financial stability, and a new 
spirit of confidence and hope was alive compared with a year ago,, 
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That is true. In its first year O.E.E.C. has abundantly justified 
itself, and both America and Europe must, in words with which 
every American is familiar, strive on to finish the work that we 
are in. Mr. Hoffman is satisfied that it can be done. It is entirely 
possible, he affirms, for European nations to sel] enough to 
America to cover their dollar needs after 1952. On that it must 
te observed that if Europe is to sell, America must be ready to 
buy ; Sir Stafford and Mr. Bevin will no doubt have something 
10 say at Washington about that. Mr. Hoffman, indeed, has 
said something about it himself, mentioning that a group was 
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being formed in the United States to advise the Dollar Export 
Board in Britain. Along that line and all such lines there i: hope 
In mutual carping and backbiting there is nothing but the seeds 
of disaster. Much has been spoken and written in the past month 
that is utterly unworthy of two great nations. Let us turn from 
such ways and face resolutely the problems that confront 


, us. 
They are formidable, but they are not beyond our ¢ mbined 
They will call for wisdom, they may call for sacrifice. 
But above ail they call for mutual understanding, and relentless 
war on all who wantonly set themselves to frustrate it. 


capacity. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN staying in Switzerland a week or two ago I read 
with considerable interest an article in a Swiss paper 
pointing out that the Roman Catholic Church was now 

by far the largest and most powerful influence in Europe west 
of the Iron Curtain. A little reflection shows that to be true, and 
if further corroboration is needed the result of the West German 
elections, with the triumph of the predominantly Catholic Christian 
Democratic Union, supplies that. Italy, of course, is almost solid 
Catholic, in spite of the existence of a strong Communist Party ; 
so are Spain and Portugal. In France out of a population of 41 
millions there are about a million Protestants; it by no means 
follows that the other forty million are Catholics, but it does mean 
that France is far more Catholic than anything else. Add the 
Catholic majority in Belgium and ‘the considerable Catholic 
minorities in Holland and Switzerland, and the power of the Vatican 
in Europe will begin to be realised. It is not to be suggested that 
there is anything here to regret. If there is to be a unifying force in 
Europe it is far better that it should be Christian than anti-Christian. 
And though in this country we prefer that the Church should refrain 
from taking a hand in party politics the tradition is, for better or 
worse, definitely otherwise in many Continental countries. The 
essential fact is that the Catholic Church is implacably opposed to 
Communism. It is true that, with all its strength in Western 
Europe, it can do little today to help Catholics, like Archbishop 
Beran and his followers, in Communist Europe. But few people 
believe the Iron Curtain to be indestructible. 
. - * om 


In view of Sir Max Beerbohm’s 77th birthday, which he celebrated 
(or refrained from celebrating) on Wednesday, a News Chronicle 
reporter bearded him at his Rapallo home to which he returned 
with a sigh of satisfaction some three years ago, to see whether he 
was interviewable. Whether he could be said to be or not is a 
moot question. Certainly the article on the venerable satirist is 
described as an interview ; certainly out of a total of rather over 
16 inches fully 2 inches are devoted to verbatim observations by the 
victim. But I know Max well enough to be satisfied that his well- 
known mastery of evasive action (which I regret to say he has 
practised more than once on me in the past) has lost none of its 
signal efficacy. “He hates to talk about himself,” remarks the inter- 
viewer a little plaintively. That would matter little if only he would 
write about himself. For who but himself could write with adequate 
knowledge about a personality that began its notable impress on the 
literary world more than half a century ago? However that may 
be, let Max be assured that though he may be out of sight away 
there at Rapallo he is very far from being out of mind, and that 
many of us hope they will be sending him birthday wishes (to be 
shared judiciously with Lady Beerbohm) for many years to come. 

7 * * * 


What, it is worth asking from time to time, is a Professor? The 
Oxford Dictionary answers the question accurately with the defini- 
tion: “the holder of a chair in a university.” Here the positive 
plainly implies the negative: a person who does not hold a chair 
at a university is not a Professor (unless, as a mark of specia) dis- 
tinction, he is on retirement given the title of Professor Emeritus). 
The question is raised just now by the reassumption of the title by 
Mr. A. M. Low, who writes a good deal in various places. I say 
reassumption because Mr. Low used to appear in Who’s Who as 


- 
Professor A. M. Low; he still appears there, but without the title 


But the voluminous prospectus of the British Institute of } ngineering 
Technology gives the name of the principal of that institution jo 
“Professor A. M. Low, D.Sc, A-C.G.1., MIAE. &.” That 
“ &c.” arouses expectations, and fortunately it is possible x 
them. 

legend : 


sausly 
A volume has just appeared bearing on its title page the 


THEY MADE YOUR WORLD, 
by Prof. A. M. Low, 
Associate of the City and Guilds Institute ; Member of the Insti- 
tulion of Automobile Engineers; Fellow of the Chemical Scciety; 
President and Fellow of the Institute of Patentees ; Fellow of the 
Institute of Arbitrators ; Fellow and Chairman Examining Com- 
mittee Inst. of Chemist Analysts ; Sometime Hon. Assist. Pro- 
fessor of Physics Royal Artillery College ; Formerly Officer Com- 
manding Royal Flying Corps Experimental Works; Fellow of 
the Institute of Commerce ; Principal of the British Institute of 
Engineering Technology; Fellow of the Faculty of Science; 
Fellow and Past-President of the British Institution of Radio 
Engineers; Fellow Institute of Electronics; Past President 
British Interplanetary Society. 
If that dcesn’t cover the “ &c.,” it is hard to think what could. True, 
it doesn’t account for the “ Professor,” nor even for the “ D.Sc..” 
regarding which Who’s Who is equally silent. But it is possible, of 
course, that Mr. Low has acquired both a chair and a doctorate 
since that volume went to press. 
* * * * 

It will be an odd thing if after Surrey has twice beaten Middlesex 
soundly Middlesex should secure the County Champicnship and 
not Surrey ; but of course odd things do happen in cricket. Anyhow, 
the issue wil] be open for another fortnight yet, and Yorkshire will 
have something, possibly something very pertinent, to say about 
it. For myself I am aj] for Surrey, even though I live most of 
the week north of the river and know much more about Lord’s than 
the Oval. For me Surrey is the county of Bobby Abel, Tom Hay- 
ward, Richardson and others whom I have forgotten and ought 
10 remember. Surrey has not quite those stars now, though the 
Bedsers seem 10 be bowling themselves wel] into the star class, but 
it has a team with possibilities from head to tail, and I am certain 
it would make a popular champion. 

* 7 * * 


While endeavouring to aveid an excessive purism I do dishke 
seeing words given an impossible meaning. Take “ cblivious.” 
It means “forgetful (of)” and nothing else—not “ unconscious 
(of)” or “indifferent (10)? or anything of that or any other 
kind. Provocation 10 those remarks is the reference in a daily 
paper 10 a baby sleeping “ oblivious to the noise of fireworks.” I 
don’t for a moment believe the baby had forgotten the noise; 1 
don’t believe it had ever heard it; it had gone to sleep at an hour 
when all good babies should. 

* « * * 

Since two different writers in two different papers have affirmed 
that they have received a communication from Mr. Ronald Chamber- 
lain, M.P., emphasising the merits of Mr. Ronald Chamberlain. M.P., 
as a public speaker, it is difficult to give incredulity ful] rein. But 
charity, in which I greatly abound, impels me to assume, pending 
further corroboration, that. some hoaxer has been at work. After 
all, Mr. Ronald Chamberlain, M.P., is a realist, and I feel sure he 
is conscious of his own limitations. JANUS 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


THE MESSAGE OF GOETHE 


By L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


OETHE is not easy to swallow whole. Such was the con- 
clusion I came to as I cast my eyes round the audience 
at the recent bicentenary lecture on Goethe, delivered by 

Thomas Mann before the University of London (the poet was born 
on August 28th, 1749), and saw the glum faces which greeted this 
profoundly playful presentation of Goethe’s playful profundity, or 
overheard as I passed through the throng the voices raised in 
protest at the bewildering movement of this imaginative recon- 
struction of a living personality. For we had here, not an analysis, 
but a recreation of Goethe, and a recreation which did not attempt 
to soften his asperities of judgement and opinion, or iron out his 
inconsistencies of speech and behaviour. The general tenor of 
the lecture revealed Goethe’s instinctive love of humanity and his 
confident belief in its progressive development. But faces changed 
from glum to wry as Dr. Mann did not shrink from reminding 
us of Goethe’s hard sayings about the weaknesses of political 
man ; his dismissal of the masses as ignorant and lazy, his conviction 
of the futility of party politics and of the innate perversities of man- 
kind which would always make conflicts inevitable, his distrust of 
representative government, his hatred of the French Revolution and 
his mockery of its apostles of freedom, his disbelief in the freedom 
of the Press and his firm championship of paternal government. 
There was impatience, too, at the adventurous impulse which made 
him long to go to the New World at the age of seventy-six, and 
uncomprehending irritation when, after marshalling all the reasons 
for which he favoured the Protestant Church, he caught the very 
essence of Goethe’s perplexing ambiguity by quoting his remark 
that one should really become a Catholic. 

Now it would obviously be false to draw from these expressions 
of paradoxical opinion the conclusion that Goethe was just a mass of 
inconsistencies and unresolved contradictions. No one, indeed, could 
pretend that he was either a party democrat or an orthodox Christian, 
Bur the disconcerting thing about Goethe is that one statement of 
his can always be matched by its opposite, just because he knows 
that life itself is based on polarity ; that truth is never simple, is 
not just the mean between two opposites, but necessarily embraces 
them both ; that different situations call for different responses, and 
that the way to fruitful living is to accept and assimilate the tensions 
of existence. Every conservative can find in Goethe support for his 
own every misanthrope will quote passages deploring the 
stupidity of mankind. But Goethe has also been hailed as the first 
of the Socialists and as the protagonist of a planned economy. Nor 
did he allow his realisation of man’s weaknesses to cut him off from 
his fellows in self-isolation or intellectual cyncism. Far from turning 
into a Bohemian recluse or retreating to his ivory tower, Goethe 
took an active part in human affairs, and embraced the world about 
him with loving tolerance and gentle irony. 

It is not inapt to describe Goethe, as he was described recently 
by Dr. Gooch, as a liberal-conservative. The sum of political 
wisdom, Goethe contends, is “ to be content with the good until time 
and circumstances allow us to attain the better.” This balance 
between the poles, this harmony of opposites, should endear him 
especially to us English, who have ourselves so often been accused 
of perfidy by our Continental neighbours just because we know 
instinctively that black does not exclude white but is the complement 
to it, that the world is evil as well as good, and that absolutes are 
not for man. If the admirer of Faust is shocked to find that the 
same Goethe who had saved Gretchen from the Devil—sie ist 
gerettet !—unhesitatingly cast his vote, as a Minister of State, for 
the execution of a woman who had murdered her illegitimate child, 
he will reflect that in a civilised State law and order must prevail 
Over sentiment, and that it is only in the rounded whole of the poet’s 
world that motives as well as reasons can be taken into account and 
weighed in the balance. “I would rather commit an. injustice than 
suffer disorder,” Goethe once declared. 

When, then, we have discovered that Goethe is neither the un- 
Preacipled libertine, nor the rabid revolutionary, nor the subversive 
atheist that our Tory ancestors painted him; nor even the rather 
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pompous sage and father-confessor that Carlyle thought him; nor 
the aesthete and cultural propagandist that Matthew Arnold made 
him out to be, we shall the better be prepared to accept the modera 
world’s estimate of him as the greatest European. For not only does 
he rank among the first of the world’s poets ; he was also statesman, 
philosopher, scientist, painter, and achieved in each of these spheres 
such distinction as would have satisfied any grdinary man. But he 
was above all the supreme liver, the virtuoso of life in Shaftesbury’s 
sense, for whom the forms of life were not just graces acquired from 
without, but part and parcel of life itself, the surest criterion of 
civilisation. 

Once he had outlived the generous enthusiasm of his youth and 
sowed his literary wild oats in Gétz and Stella, he became more 
and more convinced that law and order were the ruling principles, 
not only of human society, but of the whole of nature, The 
processes of nature which he was to discover through his scientific 
studies he had already discerned intuitively and expressed symbolic- 
ally in his poetry. He is never tired of comparing the interaction of 
natural forces to the to-and-fro of the shuttle on the loom weaving 
the pattern of the texture of creation. Indeed, in accordance with 
his pantheistic conception of the world, he sees that creative 
urge, another name for God, manifesting itself everywhere in the 
universe. As Faust contemplates the sign of the macrocosm he is 
filled with ineffable delight at the pattern of existence it reveals: 

“So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 

Und wirke der Gotthett lebendiges Klzid.” 
His preoccupation with form and pattern—whether he was actually 
making it as a poet in his works, discovering it as a scientist every- 
where in nature, or seeing it in retrospect in his own life—is perhaps 
Goethe’s greatest claim to fame. For he not only invented the science 
of living forms, but gave it the name by which it is still known: 
morphology. 

Formlessness has been the bane of the German from the earliest 
times. It was responsible for the amorphous collection of States 
loosely strung together as the Holy Roman Empire. It has penetrated 
his living and thinking. He has constantly run amok among the 
ordered systems of civilisation—overthrowing the Roman Empire 
or its successor, the Catholic Church ; flouting with Frederick II the 
international comity of eighteenth-century Europe, or disturbing 
with Bismarck the balanced harmony of nineteenth-century 
nationalism, or with Hitler challenging the precarious economy of 
twentieth-century commercialism. It was a “ revolution” in human 
thought that Kant claimed to have achieved as he declared “ Das 
Ding an sich” unknowable to the senses, and separated the 
phenomenal from the spiritual world. Goethe would have none of 
these dualisms. He brought form back into German life and litera- 
ture, which is to say that he reintegrated Germany into the 
humanistic culture of the West. Not, as is so often maintained, in 
the sense of importing form from France or Italy, as though it were 
something to be imposed upon content from without. Rather did he 
think of form and content as inseparable ; form, for him, was a living 
entity growing and developing in accordance with the laws of its 
own nature. He did not just combine Greek and Gothic, Classic 
and Romantic ; in Faust he fused them in marriage. It is as useless 
to measure Wilhelm Meister by Candide as to measure St. Petec’s 
in Rome by the Strasbourg minster. Goethe was one of the first 
to see that a Gothic cathedral is as much an organic growth as any 
living organism ; indeed he uses the same symbolic language of both.' 
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Pattern in movement, “ gepragte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt,” 
i.e., development conditioned (gepragt) by its inherent constitution. 
The poem Urworte Orphisch, from which this famous line comes, 
contains yet another which sums up the essence of Goethe’s 
philosophy of life: “So musst du sein, dir kannst du nicht entfliehn.” 
All we can do is, in the deathless image from Egmont, to hang on to 
the reins and guide the horses bolting with the light chariot of our 
destiny from the precipice on the left and the rock to the right. 
Yet this is much. For through awareness of ourselves and our 
problems we can achieve some measure of control. And this control 
is best attained by discovering the organic centre of our being. This 
search for his “ Mittelpunkt,” for the developing form of his being, 
Goethe pursued his whole life long. It was no easy task ; it was an 
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intuitive and gradual groping to unity through trial and error. His 
early jetters are full of his struggles to achieve it, and he tells Herder 
how much he has learned from Pindar—the illuminating knowledge 
that thought and feeling, head and heart are not diametrical opposites 
but a quality, that mastery of life depends as much on the grace of 
ihe gods as on innate excellence (phua) and constant effort. Were 
it not for his innate goodness and “ die Liebe gar von oben” all 
Faust’s striving would be in vain 


Goethe also made Pindar’s “ epikratein dunasthai” (the power to 
control) his own. From him he learned that the secret of life, as of 
art, is in mastery, the mastery of craftsmanship without which no 
genius in the world is of any avail. It was this forming activity, his 
“ poetischer Bildungstrieb,” the urge and the power to create in art 
what he had learned in suffering, which brought Goethe release and 
freedom. It was in this sense, and 1m this sense only, that he could 
speak of his works as of “a great confession.” It did not matter so 
much at first whether he was managing the Duke of Weimar’s affairs 
of state or the arrangement of his own rhymes ; the important thing 
was to do one thing and do it well. 


As Goethe grew older and drew the balance of his experience, he 
came to see that al] creation, animate and inanimate, was to be viewed 
as a dynamic process, that man was the highest rung which nature 
had reached in the evolutionary ladder. Man’s supreme wisdom 
consisted in accepting this fact and living in accordance with it. 
The problem was how to harmonise the natural rhythms of our being 
with those restrictions on social behaviour which constitute civilisa- 
tion, to find in other words the proper balance between instinct and 
reason, heart and mind, body and soul, to unite once more those 
dualisms of modern existence into a harmonious whole. This was 
Goethe’s chief reason for his life-long admiration of the Greeks ; 
before Nietzsche he had sensed the dark Dionysiac element in Greek 
culture and had known the harmony that Apolline form had brought. 
But Goethe knew that there was no going back, that life must go on, 
“onwards over graves,” as he said when he learned of his only son’s 
death in Rome. It must be a new, a modern, harmony which man 
must achieve, a harmony consonant with the demands of a mechanical, 
socialised civilisation. “Let each man be a Greek indeed, but let 
him be a Greek in his own way!” Take life as it comes, Goethe 
exhorts us, and, within the limits of our potentialities, live it to the 
full ; awarely, consciously and purposefully, in the knowledge and 
belief that the supreme purpose of life is life itself. 


SAFE ANCHORAGE 


By LORD MACMILLAN 


UST fifty years ago, in 1899, as the nineteenth century was 
drawing to its close, there was published a volume entitled 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought, in which were 
reprinted from the Spectator fifty-four articles written by its 

editor, Richard Holt Hutton, between the years 1870 and 1897. The 
selection, made with pious care by his niece, Elizabeth M. Roscoe, 
was obviously designed to present a comprehensive view of Hutton’s 
attitude to the fundamental problems of life, and from the mosaic 


there emerges clear picture of a singularly steadfast mind and 


resolute faith. He was enviably sure of the reliability of his moor- 
ings. Unlike the spirits in Paradise Lost who “in thoughts more 
elevate reasoned high of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will and 
Fate ” but “found no end in wandering mazes lost,” he pursued his 
critica] studies with an imperturbable and serene belief in the sound- 
ness of s convictions The articles cover a wide range, from 
Professor Tyndall] on Materialism to Cardinal Newman on Inspira- 
tien. from Dr. George Macdonald on Hel] to Mr. Gladstone on the 
Aionement—to choose a few titles at random—but through them all 
om eme n be discerned. the conflict between Science and 
Re)igior erween Reason and Authority, which was the dominant 
preoccupation of the generanon confronted by the discoveries of 
D: Huxley in the physical world and disturbed by the 
my of e Higher Criticism on accepted religious beliefs 

Ty « recent stugy of George I or Mr Gerard Bullett described 


Hutton es “an able critic, but one wit vhom it is often a pleasure 
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to disagree.” No one, however, reading these papers could fairly 
challenge the accuracy of Hutton’s delineation of the intellectual 
scene of his day, its doubts and its problems. Nevertheless to re-read 
the volume half a century after its appearance causes one i realise 
the extent to which the controversies with which it deals have abated 
in their ardour, or rather have altered in their character. Science is 
now less arrogant in its claims than it was in the first flush of the 
discovery of Evolution, and no longer makes any pretension to have 
solved the riddle of the Universe. Even its axioms, formerly so 
dogmatic, have come to be regarded as at best relative and pro- 
visional. On the other hand, a change hardly less striking has 
manifested itself ‘in the attitude of the champions of religious 
orthodoxy. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere, which in 1888 
caused such consternation, contains nothing to shock the modern 
conscience, 

Agnosticism was the barren creed which Hutton set out to combat. 
With the scientific agnostics were associated the rationalist 
philosophers such as Leslie Stephen, of whom Dicey said that he 
was “always trying to ascertain the truth,” Fitzjames Stephen who 
was “ always trying to show somebody else’s error,” and John Morley, 
of whose famous treatise On Compromise it was said that it showed 
“no sign of compromise except on the title page.” The outstanding 
literary gifts of these and other writers of their school enabled them 
to exercise wide influence, but attractive as is the exposition of their 
views in its cool lucidity, a study of their works leaves the reader 
with a sense that something is missing. They seem to be concerned 
with only one side of the human mind, its rational aspect. They 
fail to realise that the phenomena of the soul are just as much facts 
as the phenomena of the physical world, and tend to disregard the 
emotions because of their intractability to logic. In a memorable 
phrase Lord Balfour once said that the three greatest things in life, 
love, beauty, and happiness, have the feature in common that they 
are utterly incapable of measurement. Though they are thus insus- 
ceptible of treatment by the rules of science they nevertheless are 
among the most potent and noblest of human experiences ; and it is 
with them that the rationalist philosophy proves itself least adequate 
to deal. 

While we can still enjoy the vigour with which Hutton sought to 
expose these and other fallacies and shortcomings of his opponents 
we no longer possess the assurance with which he rode to the anchor 
of his faith. In these disillusioned days we vainly seek some holding- 
ground. We crave certainty, but cannot find it, and so float up and 
down on the ebb and flow of opinion or are stranded among the 
quicksands. Despairingly we echo the words of Matthew Arnold: 


“ But we, brought forth and rear’d in hours 

Of change, alarm, surprise— 

What shelter to grow ripe is ours, 

What leisure to grow wise ?” 
In the Middle Ages displaced spirits, despairing of the chaos of the 
temporal world, could find refuge in monasteries and there spend 
cloistered days of study and devotion, but no such escape is open to 
us. We cannot quit the fray. 

The foe today is not agnosticism but materialism—quite a different 
thing, as Huxley, the apostle of agnosticism, was at -pains to assert. 
The heresy of the age is that salvation can be found in economic 
security and equality. But no soul was ever saved by political 
economy, We shall not regain our mental] and spiritual health until 
we learn that the best-intentioned welfare State which provides for 
all our physical needs can never satisfy our spiritual aspirations. 
The most sinister feature of the times is the attempted processing 
and rationing not only of our bodily but of our mental food. It is 
only by a moral and spiritual regeneration that we can hope to restore 
the nobility of our people, and of such a revival there are as yet few 
signs. But we need not despair. The things that are unseen are 
eternal, and despite temporary set-backs will always prevail in the 
end. It is not without significance that the symbol of hope is an 
anchor, and to that anchor we must moor our hearts. But it would 
be enlightening and perhaps comforting if today we could have the 
views On the present distress of so firmly anchored a believer in the 


larger hope as Hutton. 
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PUPPYDOGS’ TAILS 


By DR. C. K. ALLEN, K.C. 
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LL children in the eye of the law are problem children. The 
few who are not actually young toughs (technically known 


‘ 


as juvenile delinquents) are heirs, or wards of court, or “in 


need of care and protection,” or born too svun or too late (the. 


Divorce Courts lately have had a terrible time with their eccen- 
tricities in this respect), and sometimes, indeed, they are born when 
they ought not to have been born at all. To Chancery lawyers the 
very word “children,” especially in wills and settlements, has 
been the subject of endless controversy, though not altogether un- 
profitable controversy. In certain text-books, under the heading 
of “Capacity,” you will find Infants (and sometimes, I regret to say, 
Married Women) classified with Lunatics and Drunken Persons. 
Apart from the fees which they represent, they are thorough 
nuisances to the law. 

But then, notoriously, they are nuisances to many other persons 
and things besides the law. The cause, according to theologians, is 
original sin ; and one of the nicest questions of law is the fair ration 
of original sin which can be allowed to the ordinary adolescent. 
The law has to work by averages. It bases many of its conclusions 
upon a mythical person known as the Average Reasonable Man 
(Curiously enough, you will search the books in vain for a picture 
of the Average Reasonable Woman.) When it has to deal with the 
young, it leaves reason aside, and concerns itself with the Average 
Naughty Child. It knows nothing of boys like Charles Augustus 
Fortescue. It never assumes that any boy at any time can 

Show what anybody might 

Become by simply doing right 
On the contrary, it assumes that Charles is pretty certain to do 
wrong, and the question is, How much wrong ? Given the circum- 
stances of this case (it asks), how tiresomely, how mischievously, 
would you expect the Average Naughty Child to behave ? 

To understand the complications of the problem, it is necessary 
to grasp the principle that in the English law of negligence the 
entire human species is divided into three genera, which are called 
invitees, licensees and trespassers. Far be it from me to attempt 
to explain what the courts have been explaining for the last hundred 
years or SO, with every prospect of continuing to explain it for the 
next hundred years. Let me only say that if you think that an 
invitee is merely a person who has an invitation, or a licensee merely 
a person who has a licence, then you do not understand legal ways 
vf thinking at all. Trespassers are rather easier. A trespasser is not 
a person who “ will be prosecuted ”—that, indeed, if I may borrow 
a forceful phrase from Mr. B. Wooster, is just what he is anything 
but. Briefly, he is a person who has no right to be where he is 
x to be doing what he is doing. Now, while it is not true that 
you can do anything you like to a trespasser, the general attitude of 
the law is that if he injures himself by meddling with or on your 
property, he has only himself to thank, and you are not liable to 
him 

Not so with the Average Naughty Child. While it would not be 
accurate to say that all his trespasses are forgiven him, he has an 
irritating habit of becoming an “implied licensee.” The trouble 
began as long ago as 1841, when it was held that an ordinary boy 
might be expected to climb, to his hurt, on a horse and cart lett 
unattended in the street. The Chief Justice of the day went so 
far as to say, in effect, that it was naughtier of the driver to expose 
the boy to temptation than for the boy (aged seven) to yield to it 
This decision has always puzzled me. I do not think that at the 
ge of seven I would, naturally and instinctively, have climbed on 
any unattended horse and cart which I happened to see; bur this 
merely means, I suppose, not indeed that I was a Fortescue, but 
that [ lacked the proper spirit of a Finn or a Sawyer. The horse 
and cart of yesterday is the motor-car of today. Am I tempting 
youth to its ruin, and exposing myself to heavy damages (quite 
Apart trom the attentions of the police), if I leave my car unattended 
ind open? The question has not yet been settled, but I am not 
Hopetul about it 
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At all events, that adventurous urchin of 1841 has had numerous 
descendants. Whether or not they are trespassers, you must be 
very careful not to offer them “allurements.” If you do, and if 
they hurt themselves, it is your fault. For example, if (as is im- 
probable) you have on your land an old, disused railway turn-table 
and you leave an inviting gap in your hedge, it is your fault if the 
youth of the neighbourhood come and mangle themselves on such 
an irresistible “allurement.” Much learning has been expended on 
deciding what are fair allurements and what are not. Thus a turn- 
table is, but a heap of stones is not. No less anxious thought has 
been devoted to the limits of naughtiness—because, fortunately, there 
are limits. Drawing on their experience as parents, uncles and 
men of the world, judges do sometimes say (though perhaps in 
different language), “ No, this is a bit too thick even for the Average 
Naughty Child.” Thus, you cannot be expected to go on for ever 
warning boys off a moving staircase, or colliery winding-machinery, 
and if they persist in playing with it when your back is turned, then 
on their own heads be it—and, unfortunately, on other parts of 
their fragile frames as well. 

The latest exploit of the A.N.C, comes to the Privy Council from 
Canada. It is instructive because it concerns an aspect of biology 
which has never before been judicially considered—namely, the 
well-known fact that every A.N.C. is born and bred a Red Indian 
This case has, first and last, exercised the minds of thirteen judges 
and has caused acute differences of opinion among them. Ah, what 
a tangled web these A.N.C.s weave ! 

Mother was ill in bed and gave Willy and Tony, aged 9 and 7, 
five cents to buy chocolate milk (which apparently is to be dis- 
tinguished from milk-chocolate). But Willy and Tony were no 
milksops ; they had been to the pictures and had seen Red Indians 
burning down stockades with beautiful, flaming torches, probably 
in Glorious Technicolor. They took a lard-pail to a garage, which 
sent them away with fleas in their ears. They went to another 
and said—and here you may think that we reach the borderline of 
Average Naughtiness—that mother’s car was “stuck down the 
street’; and they asked for five cents’ worth, which appears to be 
about a pint, of gasoline to set it going. The garage man was 
suspicious. He asked first whether the gasoline was not really 
wanted for dry cleaning, a purpose for which he was forbidden to 
sell it. No, it was wanted only to help mother in distress. The 
garage man yielded to his better nature and his worst judgement. Big 
chief and Little Chief then retired to the stockade, soaked a bulrush 
in the gasoline and lit it with a match, preparatory to incinerating 
the Palefaces. Unfortunately, there was an unrehearsed effect. The 
lard-pail, as well as the bulrush, burst into flame, with regrettable 
consequences: action against the company which employed the too 
credulous garage attendant, and litigation before a judge, and then 
the Court of Appeal for Ontario and then the Supreme Court of 
Canada, and finally the Privy Council. It was a very expensive 
pint of petrol 

I spare the reader certain technical questions about contributory 
negligence and a highly complicated thing called a movus actus 
interveniens. The upshot was that the garage company was held 
liable for some 10,000 dollars damages, and for costs which would 
need logarithms to calculate. The trial judge had held that Willy, 
being “mentally alert” and “bright,” and having been warned 
by his father against the dangers of gasoline, had gone beyond the 
limits of Average Naughtiness, but the higher courts held that he 
of the normal boy.” 






merely had the 
Hence I fear we must conclude that Average Naughtiness includes 
not only being a Red [Indian of incendiary tendencies, but also 


‘mischievous propensities 


telling big, black fibs 

Ir will be noticed that these legal and moral reflections have been 
concerned only with boys. I do not remember any case in this 
branch of the law which has arisen out of the propensities, un- 
justty described as deadly, of the female of the species. So far as 
negligence is concerned, the Average Naughty Child is, for all 
common purposes, the Average Bad Boy. Which only goes to show 
that, in the eve of the law at least, little boys really are made of 
frogs and snails and puppvdogs’ tails. And the tail, unfortunately, 


otten wags the puppy 
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HITLER’S FIRST AGGRESSION 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HE first gigantic volume of captured German documents in 

translation was published in Washington a month ago, ‘and 

copies have now reached this country. Roughly it covers 
the year which followed Mussolini’s visit to Germany in Septem- 
ber, 1937, but it is essentially an Austrian volume ; it picks up the 
Austrian story at the time of: the Austro-German Agreement of 
July, 1936, and leaves the Spanish and Czechoslovak questions to 
the volumes which are to come. It makes no startling additions to 
the history of the pre-war period. Some of the documents are 
already familiar, thanks to the Nuremberg Trial, while the text of 
the Hitler-Halifax interview in November, 1037. was published 
with other papers by the Russians some time ago. And, of course, 
as the editors point out, German foreign policy was frequently 
made by the National-Socialist Party and its leaders over the 
Wilhelmstrasse’s head, so that the German Foreign Office archives 
cannot tell the whole story. To all students of the subject, whether 
professional or amateur, the new State Department publication, 
however, provides fascinating reading, filling in the crevices, laying 
the doubts and occasionally throwing unhoped for light into some 
very dark corner. 

The history of what the Nazis euphemistically called the “ paci- 
fication” of Austria is now laid bare with a vengeance. Dispatch 
after dispatch shows up the unsavoury intrigues of Guido Schmidt 
or Glaise-Horstenau, or the ridiculous quarrels between Papen and 
the local Austrian Nazis. There are at Jeast three basic documents 
here of which only garbled versions have hitherto been available. 
The first is the full text of the “ Confidential ” Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment of July ith, 1936. The second is the final text of the 
Berchtesgaden Protocol signed there on February 12th, 1938 by 
Hitler, Ribbentrop, Schuschnigg and Guido Schmidt ; this can now 
be compared with the first draft, which the Germans handed te 
Schuschnigg and the inexact, though not misleading. version given 
by him in his Requiem in Rot-Weiss-Rot. Finally we come to the 
text of the letter sent by Hitler to Mussolini on March 11th. 1638, 
to extol the fait accompli of the Anschluss 

This first of many bombastic epistles exchanged between the Axis 
dictators contained certain politically disreputable passages which 
had to be suppressed when the letter was published a few days later 
and the Germans suppressed them so thoroughly that thev no longer 
exist in any extant German text. But the Italians kept their 
translation with the guilty passages marked off ; they have now been 
inserted from the Italian text. For while the world was being 
assured that nothing but the spontaneous union of the Germans was 
involved, and that the Czechs least of all 
Mussolini Hitler justified the Anschluss as 
prevent the annexation of Austria by these same wicked Czech: 


need fee] anxiety. %& 
necessary measure 
Fer all his ranting against the Habsburgs, Hitler ever remained a 
profoundly traditiona) Austrian of old Austria-Hungary. to whon 
Austria meant German Austria plus Bohemia and: Slovenia and 
Rukovina ; it is clear from the Hossbach Memorandum that the 
truction of Aust 


in his mind, and Ribbentrop spoke of the Austro-Czech question 


des ria and Czechoslovakia comprised one operation 


in his Memorandum of January 2nd. 1938 It is therefore to be 
regretted that it has been necessary to divide into separate volumes 
the German documents relating respectively to Austna and to the 
Cvechos)ovak Re} 

Chapter ]1, on Germany and Austria 
Alx it the same amount of! 
Great Power Western Europe, although this subject is divided 
between Chapters I and VII. The German minute of the Hule: 
and important 


ubhic 
here covers some iso pages 


space is dedicated to Germany and the 


Halifax interview remains one of the most interesting 
documents from the British standpoint. It behes the legend that 
Lord Halifax allowed Hitler to “ get away with ” evervihing he chose 
Om the contrary, the British Minister pulled the Fuhrer up sharply 

so sharply in fact that Hitler drew back and discovered that his 
stiack upon the political parties of Britam was really directed 
memorandum writien 
ome six weeks later (quoted above) Ribbentrop interpreted, the result 


against the political parties of France. In his 
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of the Halifax visit as negative ; he based his view als« upon a 
remarkable letter written by Lord Londonderry on Decembey 6th, 
1937, in which the former advocate of an understanding with Ger- 
many analysed the situation as realistically as Mr. Churchil! The 
blame for appeasement in its worst sense falls back upon Neville 
Chamberlain and his personal advisers more precisely than before ; 
one realises how little the Germans expected the Prime Minister’s 
- advances at the time of the Czech crisis. and how much. how evilly, 
they were encouraged to set fire to the world by a clique of persons 
who, intriguing behind the backs of their colleagues, of the Foreign 
Office and of Parliament, flouted the constitutional traditions of this 
country with a callousness which can at best be attributed to their 
igncrance. But it is even more difficult to condone their constity- 
tiona] ignorance than their ineptitude in dealing with international 
affairs. How can a man become Prime Minister knowing nothing 
of Cabinet solidarity ? Lord Kemsley is credited with having told 
Alfred Rosenberg, during a visit to Germany a few weeks before the 
very outbreak of war, that “ Chamberlain was in his way the Fihrer 
of England. similar to Hitler and Mussolini.” (Lord Kemsley him- 
self reported this to the German Ambassador in London, according 
10 a minute drawn up by Dirksen on August 2nd, 1939). 

While Chapter I is instructive with regard to Anglo-German 
relanons, Chapter VII is interesting mainly in relation to the Rome- 
Berlin Axis. The documents which it contains confirm a number 
of hitherto unverified conjectures about the conversations on the 
occasion of the Fiihrer’s visit to Rome in May, 1038. Whereas 
Italian sources based upon the accounts given by Attolico and his 
friends have attributed the initiative which led to the Steel 
Pact exactly a year later to Ribbentrop, we here find 
Weizsacker attributing the self-same thing to Atitclico (Nos 
781 and 784) There were a great many things, however, 
which Ribbentrop did not tell Weizsicker, and there is no 
doubt that the drive towards a written pact of aggression 
came from the Nazi leaders—Ribbentrop’s memoranda repeatedly 
emphasise the importance of ostentatious friendship between Berlin 
and Rome (The Far East section here (Chapter IV) shows Ger- 
many largely taken up with the withdrawa) of her military advisers 
from China, without which it was impossible for Ribbentrep to 
build up an equivalent intimacy with Tokio.) The German docu- 
ments display the South Tyrol as an even greater difficulty for the 
Axis, particularly at the moment of the Anschluss, than has generally 
been supposed. For the South Tyrolese were convinced that Mus- 
solini would present them to Hitler when the latter went to Rome 
Himmler and the S.S..incidentally, attached great importance to this 
question; just as they were strongly represented at the negotiations for 
the transfer of the population in 1930, so we find them in full force 
at the meeting on May roth, 1938—it was on this occasion thal 


SS-Gruppenfihrer Kaltenbrunner, himself from the South Tyrol, 
seems to have made his début as a Reich representative 
The remaining chapters of the documents are devoted 10 the 


United States, the U.S.S.R. and the Holy See. The Russian section 
is short. But in some ways it is the most interesting of al), in view 
of the swing of the publicists’ pendulum from condonation of all 
Russia’s actions to the thesis of today, which implies that Stalin 
suddenly decided to lick Hitler’s boots in March, 19639. and enly 
allowed the visits of the Western negotiators that 


illowed summer in order 
appente. The German documents suggest on the 


irk 
1 whet Hitler's 
other hand that the Soviet attitude changed verv Jitth between 
While Schulenburg in a lecture to the German 
in November, 1927. refers to the Russians’ con- 


German people,” 


1927 and 19390 
Miltary Academy) 
vicnon of “the fearful strength of the there was 
much talk. already in Parts and other capitals of the possibility of.a 
German-Russian rapprochement for which, as a safeguard, Moscow 
ong to have been willing. In a period when the German 
press daily accused the U.S.S.R. of planting provocative air-bases in 
Czechostovakia one finds the Russians treaiing the Czechs as .cec Nv 
as they treated evervone cise. It was the Germans (sce. Weizsackel 
to Welezeck March 29th, 1938) who scornfully rejected the possibility 
of a détente until Hitler required one in order to ensure the 
anniilanon of Poland. 

li was characteristic. of the German Fihrer-and-Chanceller’s 


ungersianding of the U.S. that we find.him in Octeber, 1997.. ex- 
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pressing particular interest in. a treatise on America by a shady 
former German official, the exposure of whom gave several people 
in Berlin a good deal of trouble. As for the Nazi attitude to the 
Vatican it can only be described as outrageous—the cynicism of 
Heydrich’s report to the Wilhelmstrasse on Bishop Sproll of Rotten- 
burg is so frank as to become almose naive. Indeed it seems surpris- 
ing chat none of the Nazi were ever excommunicated. It is, moreover, 
interesting to find that in this as in other directions the Wilhelm- 
strasse Officials supported Nazi policy with a more than conventional 
empressement. When one met men like Dieckhoff or Weizsacker 
this was the impression one received, but of course one wondered how 
seriously to take it. But here one finds Weizsiicker, for instance, 
obviously enjoying his remark to Trautmann that, “if the other side 
does not force us, we shall prefer the chemical process to the 
mechanical” (in Czechoslovakia). Another sidelight. How hard it 
always was to know how far the Nazi fringe extended. 


EUROPEAN ASSEMBLY 


By AIDAN CRAWLEY, M.P. 
Strasbourg 

HE most exacting test of the experiment of holding a Con- 

sultative Assembly of Eurepean parliamentarians at Stras- 

bourg will probably have been made by the time this article 
goes to press. On Tuesday and Wednesday the debate on the 
economic condition of Europe will have taken place, and it is 
generally felt that if there ts enough agreement among the delegates 
for sensible suggestions to be made to the Committee of Ministers, 
then the Assembly will have justified itself. Whether the Committee 
of Ministers accepts the suggestion or not, the fact the Assembly 
has made them cannot fail to influence public opinion in all the 
countries concerned, and political parties will have to reconsider 
their attitudes. 

It was thought at the beginning of the Assembly that the division 
on economic affairs might be between those who wished for an 
extension of planning in European industry and those who believed 
that the necessary adjustments could best be made by reducing 
tariffs and applying the principles of laisser-faire. But it is now 
clear that an even deeper division exists—between those who believe 
that closer economic co-operation in Europe is the most urgent 
of all problems and those who do not. This division cuts across 
all parties, and is strongest in the British and Belgian delegations. 
Unless the Assembly comes down strongly on the side of the 
co-Operators, it is difficult to see that much will be achieved or 
that it will be worth while setting up a permanent economic 
committee. 

Nevertheless, the Assembly is unlikely to die. All minor tests 
have been passed with flying colours, and whatever the outcome 
of this particular session, even the most sceptical delegate is anxious 
that it should establish itself. The mere fact that there is no one 
who is out to sabotage the whole idea—no Russians, to put it bluntly 
—is so refreshing. The Irish may forget that there are other 
problems besides partition, and the English that their own party 
politics are not quite so absorbing to those across the Channel 
as at home, but the rebukes they have received have been taken 
in good part, and instead of sulking the culprits have realised their 
mistake and got on with the business. 


The differences in approach have been interesting. Because they 
wish this Assembly to be different from others that have been held 
since the war, and are anxious that it should not develop into a 
talking shop, the British delegates, almost without exception, 
have begun their speeches by emphasising the difficulties of co- 
operation, in the hope of inducing the delegates to face them. 
This has too often been taken by their Continental colleagues to 
mean that they are “crabbing” the idea of closer union, and has 
unnecessarily depressed them. The British, on the other hand, 
have sometimes shown signs of irritation with their French or 
other colleagues when they become “airborne,” a characteristic 
which: can be detected as much by the pitch of the voice as by 
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the subject-matter of a speech, forgetting that hopes and ideals 
however hackneyed, need re-assection. 

In matters of procedure more Continental practice has been 
followed so far than British, and it was a pity that Herbert Morrison 
was unable to stand for the chairmanship of the procedural com- 
mittee, a post in which his influence would have been of great 
value. But he has to leave the conference at the end of this week. 
Indeed, most of the officers, both of the Assembly and committees, 
are Continental, and there appears so far to be a lack of interest 
in British parliamentary methods which is rather disturbing. It 
will be a tragedy if the experience of Sir Gilbert Campion, so long 
Clerk of the House of Commons and an expert on the procedure 
of all Commonwealth Parliaments, is not largely drawn on, as it 
ought to be. 


So far the Assembly is only a conference. The mere fact that 
substitutes can take the place of a delegate whenever it does not 
suit him to be present dilutes the personality of the gathering, and 
emphasises first what the Frenchmen have been so anxious to deny, 
that the delegations are still national delegations and that numbers 
and prestige still count for more than views and men. As yet 
there have been only set speeches and no interruptions, and because 
no immediate issues have been tackled, no divisions on party lines 
Here again the economic discussion may bring out the real clash 
of opinion, and there are some who hope that before the end of 
the session delegates will have abandoned the alphabetical order in 
which they now sit and have formed themselves into two or more 
groups. 

One of the least satisfactory features of the conference has been 
the coverage by the daily Press, particularly the British and Americaa 
There was apparently some confusion in the minds of editors before 
ths conference began whether it was a job for lobby, diplomatic 
or local correspondents, and in some cases the man with the wrong 
experience was sent. It is also true that of the remarkable set of 
men and women who covered international conferences just before 
and during the war, very few remain. Whatever the cause, for 
the first few days the only “ stories ” which received any prominence 
in English-speaking papers were wildly inaccurate, and in one case 
invented accounts of scenes which anywhere else would have passed 
almost unnoticed. When at the end of the third day, and before 
the conference had begun its serious debates, these stories ran out, 
one British newspaper rang up a correspondent who was to do 
an article on the political issues and said that he must hurry up 
or all interest in the conference would have died. Fortunately 
the Continental newspapers took a different line, and the majority 
of the delegates, though a little bewildered, forgot about it. 


‘ 
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HunGary succumbs to Russia. The war is at an end; and, for the 
moment, a thorough frustration appears to have finished the revolutionary 
movement of 1848. Reaction, more or less pronounced, is everywhere 
in the ascendant—in Rome, Paris, Prussia, Hungary ; in every quarter 
But the nature, objects and prospects of the reaction, are not clearly to 
be descried. We only know that they vary in every quarter. 

Meanwhile, the Peace Society has assembled in convention at Paris, 
to preach the efficacy of moral resistance and the virtue of arbitration 
Good things, which have been advocated long, especially since the 
Christian dispensation, as yet so little obeyed, which enjoined men ta 
think less of Judaic forms, and to “love one another.”” The command- 
ment to do no murder is still defied, both on a small and on a large scale ; 
and we still require the police to defend us, both on a small and on a 
large scale. M. Victor Hugo’s able but rhetorical sermon [at the opening 
of the Peace Society meeting] is only a few pages added to whole libraries 
of such literature. The acutest of the pacificators, like Mr. Cobden and 
the Archbishop of Paris, only give a qualified adhesion. If, however, 
the Peace Society has some new and substantive doctrine, some influence 
by which it can supersede the use of war, let it be tried on the spot: let 
the Society ask France, into whose capital she is so politely welcomed, to 
withdraw the most gratuitous and vain of all warlike expeditions, that 
to Rome ; let it ask Russia and Austria to waive their victory over the 
Hungarians ; let it ask Russia to forego an outpost on the Mediterranean, 
needless if pcace and arbitration are to rule the world. 
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Undergraduate Page 
MERELY PLAYERS 


By C. J. PLOUVIEZ (University of Edinburgh) 


N its third year, the Edinburgh Festival has established itself 

so securely as an annual event that one might almost begin to 

speak of its “ tradition.” Edinburgh, one might fondly imagine, 
has always contained the promise of festival, though the promise 
was unrealised before 1947. It is the festival city incarnate, blending 
and contrasting the spiritual and the material, bright flower-beds and 
old brown rocks, the hubbub of modern town life and the grey 
tranquillity of the mediaeval. 

But these are idle fancies. In fact, the International Festival of 
Music and Drama is a colossal undertaking, in which no one has 
time for such speculation. Early in August, producers and organisers 
Start estimating their gains and losses, hotel proprietors and land- 
ladies revise their prices, workmen assail the statues of Sir Walter 
Scott and Alan Ramsey to smarten them up. Posters appear on 
theatres and hoardings, celebrity photographs gaze from the news- 
papers, and occasionally Mr. Tyrone Guthrie may be seen uncoiling 
his six-feet-four from a Corporation tram. It is all very impressive ; 
it is all very professional ; it is all a little disappointing. 

Disappointing because Edinburgh, which for the rest of the year 
has nothing but a doubtful share in the Scottish Orchestra and a 
good repertory company which cannot afford to produce first-rate 
plays, procures at great expense and for three weeks operas, ballets, 
plays, soloists, and seven symphony orchestras, and invites the world 
to come and glut itself with “culture.” Nevertheless, the world, or 
some of it, comes, and is liberally rewarded for its trouble, while its 
hosts begin to see that they must live up, as best they can, to the 
reputation they covet and the standard they set themselves year 
by vear. It is good that Sir David Lyndsay’s The Three Estates and 
Alan Ramsey’s The Gentle Shepherd should be presented by mainly 
Scottish companies. It is less encouraging that for new plays the 
organisers have had to turn to T. S. Eliot and Peter Ustinov, and 
that in music Scotland can contribute only one orchestra and the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir. 

Fortunately there are more hopeful signs. One is that this year 
for the first time some of the leading amateur dramatic companies 
are presenting Festival plays. Being outside the Festival organisa- 
tion, these societies differ from their professional brethren in having 
to cover their expenses at the box-office with, if possible, a little to 
spare, and therefore have to pay entertainment tax. Paradoxically, 
while the commercial theatre is subsidised, the amateurs are taxed. 

Of these amateurs, I can speak with knowledge only of the 
University Dramatic Society. After a very successful year, achiev- 
ing productions of Othello and Oedipus Rex, and the election of 
Alastair Sim as Lord Rector of the University, a group of its 
members is staking its reputation and its financial stability on an 
open-stage presentation of Peer Gynt. Success in this venture will, 
it is hoped, make the occasion an annual one, and enhance the 
Society’s reputation outside the University precincts. Lacking the 
close contacts with the London theatre which are possible for the 
O.U.D.S., and employing no professionals, the Society has gradually 
grown in stature and accomplishment since the war ended, and is 
seeking fresh fields to conquer. Consequently, after finding a cast, 
a hall and the money, and after compromising over the vexed 
question of Grieg’s music, Peer Gynt went into production. 

At the rehearsal stage, there is from the actor’s view-point a quite 
mysterious similarity among plays. Whatever the words one has to 
Jearn, there are always the dusty boards, the unpainted sets, one’s 
fellows in slacks and sweaters, khaki drill and corduroy, sitting 
endlessly poring over their scripts, mumbling their lines, waiting 
for their cues, and smoking, smoking, smoking. There is that 
extra rehearsal when one has made a “ date” for coffee, the late 
rehearsals which always end just after closing time, the girl (why 
who is late every time, and the man who, after sitting 
Somewhere 


is it ?) 
patiently for hours, disappears just before his cue. 


discreetly out of sight, lest the mere actors should be shamed by 
their skill, set-builders and costume designers wield hammer and 
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needle. And, incredibly, over all this mélée of technicians and 
craftsmen and artists and humble walkers-on the producer rules 
more or less undisputed. The producer, with his canary yellow 
sweater and his pages of illegible notes, saying, “That was very 
nice, Charles, but . ’ criticising, cajoling, demonstrating, pleading, 
loved and hated by all in turns, somehow converts this gaggle of 
Students into a cry of players, and still finds time to inquire how 
the tickets are selling. 

First we read our parts, flat, expressionless and fluent, Moving 
stiffly about the stage like toy soldiers, and pausing to make cryptic 
notes against our text. After a few days, racking our brains and 
snapping our fingers, we stumble through the lines with the help 
of a prompter. Soon the prompter becomes largely unnecessary 
and we stand alone, acting after a fashion, but still with too much 
conscious effort, lacking that quality which only the hackneyed 
word “rhythm” can express. Many amateur productions never 
pass this phase, and very few fully attain the pitch where the words 
come “trippingly upon the tongue” and the actions become almost 
conditioned reflexes, so that the play seems to acquire a life and 
movement of its own apart from, though depending on, individual 
performances. 

Long before this the actor has ceased to be fit for human society 
He shuts himself up in his room and talks to himself; he plays 
love scenes at breakfast and dies pathetically over supper. He can- 
not just sit down or stand up: he must sit down with emphasis and 
stand up with effect. His conversation consists entirely of phrases 
from the play. He gesticulates while shaving and strikes poses 
while fastening his tie. He gargles three times a day. Relatives 
and friends, who have to endure these outbreaks of Thespian fever 
spasmodically throughout the year, can never understand why 
they should suffer for his art, vow never to see the play, and dutifully 
buy tickets for the first night. 

Yes, it is always the same. The same mounting tension as the 
performance draws nearer. Costume and lighting rehearsals raise 
new problems and settle old doubts. For weeks the wardrobe 
mistress has been appearing at odd moments with odder queries: 
“ Has anyone got a Merchant Navy hat, size seven and a quarter ?” 
Somebody always has, and now we find everything there—teal 
swords instead of rolled-up newspapers, real bottles and glasses 
filled with (last and most unpleasant of theatrical realities) real 
cold tea. We stand about the dressing-rooms in costume and make- 
up, still smoking, and waiting a little apprehensively for the dress 
rehearsal to begin. 

This time, however, it is not quite the same. Not merely are 
we running for twelve performances, in a hall with twice the seating 
capacity we are accustomed to. Nor is it just that this is te most 
ambitious production we have attempted, or that we are performing 
on a platform stage instead of behind the usual protective proscenium 
arch. Least of all are we perturbed at the company we shall be 
keeping, here in Edinburgh in the last two weeks of Festival. These 
things are no more than mild incentives to effort. There is some- 
thing else which gives importance to the occasion, which raises the 
tension a little higher than usual, which makes each rehearsal! just 
a little more vital, and gives to each performer the urge to excel. 
It is, I think, the sense of being a part of something bigger, bigger 
even than the Festival, bigger perhaps than we can realise. 

Scotland has always had, and still has, actors and playwrights and 
producers. Most of them have had to seek their fortune in London 
or even farther afield, because there is virtually no theatre in Scot- 
land. Amongst the younger generation, the need for a flourishing 
theatre is becoming keenly felt, and we, together with the other 
amateur and professional companies in Edinburgh, believe that 
this gesture now will do something to supply that need. If we 
succeed in this venture, we do more than contribute to the success 
of the third Festival; we help to establish the foundation for 2 
true Scottish theatre. 

And if we fail? Our producer was recently quoted in the 
Scottish Press as saying: “I don’t know what we shall do.” He 3s 
not, fortunately, a modest man: I doubt if the prospect of failure 
has seriously troubled him. Like Peer, we must journey on un- 
defeated and undismayed to the last cross-roads, and then see what 
the Button Moulder has in store for us. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AM always astounded by the amount of knowledge which other 
I am not referring to those specialists who can 

discourse intelligently about the respective merits of the paeonic 
or the 'ogaoedic rhythm, who can explain with ease the intricacies 
of Ypurinan syntax, or who, when observing a moth digging holes in 
a tweed coat, will immediately exclaim Tinea Pellionella. I am not 
distressed by these manifestations of superior concentration, since 
| have a deep affection for specialists. I admire men and women 
who can devote their lives to Pindar’s prosody, to philology or 
lepidoptera, and I have the happy disposition that enables me to 
listen entranced to experts talking shop. Nor, when I express my 
astonishment at the amount that other people know, am I referring 
to those men of massive mind, such as Aristotle and Sir John Ander- 
sn, who have something to say about everything and everything 
about something. Aristotle, as Dante assured us many years ago, 
is the master of them that know ; it is indeed remarkable that, living 
as he did in an inquisitive but ill-equipped age, he should have 
been able, not merely to write excellently about the human soul, not 
merely to analyse the most subtle gradations of political sovereignty, 
but also to notice that the sea-perch was a hermaphrodite. Sir John 
Anderson again, although an extremely modest man, is able without 
effort to impart information regarding the incidence of the land 
tax in the Punjab, the location of tourmalines and the functions of 
the olfactory organs in cyclostomes. I am never disturbed, but 
always encouraged, by such examples either of the concentration or 
expansion of knowledge. I weli know that I do not myself possess 
the patience of the specialist or the cerebral muscles of the 
Aristotles and Andersons. I regard these phenomena with comfort- 
able awe. 


people possess. 


What causes me discomfort or self-reproach is the amount of 
available knowledge possessed by quite ordinary people like myself. 
After all, I have lived for many years in this varied and entrancing 
world, I have travelled much and met many types of human beings, 
and [ have read many hundreds of books in many different languages. 
From time to time I also have specialised in different aspects of life 
or letters and have devoted hours of study to acquiring knowledge 
regarding one particular subject. Yet although I have accumulated 
and retained a useful little capital of impressions, I do not find 
that in ordinary conversation I am very good at producing figures, 
names or facts. This defect might be explicable if I were afflicted 
with an abnormally leaky memory ; but in general my memory is 
perfectly normal and at moments bright. Yet I have observed that, 
whereas I can remember with sufficient clarity the subject, style and 
tone of a book which I read a year ago, I am totally unable to 
recall its title or the names of the characters whom it presents. It 
is thus distressing and indeed humiliating for me to notice that other 
people, who are neither specialists nor men of massive mind, can 
quote the names and words of Jane Austen’s minor personages or 
tell one with glib precision whether one has to change at Empoli 
or not. It all comes, I believe, from the chance that my memory 
is aural and not visual. Which explains why, although sociable, I 
am unable to recognise faces; and why, although literate, I am 
unable to spell. But it does not explain why other ordinary people 
always know so much more about things then I do myself. 


* 7 . * 


The disadvantage of possessing an aural memory is not only 
that one cuts one’s closest friends in the street, or is confused by 
assOnances (thereby being apt to find some non-existent relation 
between Armoric and Amharic) but that it is only by an effort of 
will that one recognises a distinction between 20,000 and 200,900. 
The advantage is that it endows one with certain fibres, filaments or 
antennae of perception which enable one to understand what other 
people are saying more rapidly than can those whose memories are 
visual. Moreover, while it enables one to assimilate foreign languages 


with superficial ease, it also assists one in recalling with comparative 
accuracy the course of any recent conversation. Had I possessed a 
visual memory, I might have become a classical scholar; as I 
possess an aural memory only, I have been allowed to achieve no 
more than much delight from the classics. On the whole, I like to 
believe, the possessors of aural memories get much more fun out 
of life, whereas those gifted with visual memories are more suc- 
These consolations, which may be no more than subjective 
fallacies, do not however suffice to salve the wounds inflicted upon 
my self-esteem by the circumstance that, even in matters to which I 
have devoted much attention, other people are able to produce 
their information more rapidly, more confidently and more impres- 
sively than I can myself. It is irritating for me, having devoted 
much time to the examination of the Epirote question, to find that 
I say Konitsa when I mean Koritsa, or that, being a humble Byron 
student, I should have remained so long under the impression that 
it was Byron who wrote “Oh woman, in our hours of ease... . ” 
Those of my friends who are gifted with visual memories and who 
derive pleasure (as I do not) from imparting information, are shocked 
by such inaccuracies. The pain caused to them by my solecisms 
is, to do them justice, greater than the pleasure they derive from 
their own outstanding precision. 


cessful. 


* * * * 


I have observed, moreover, that those gifted and successful people 
who possess visual memories are less inclined than are those of 
the fluid aural brood to imagine that their knowledge, being accurate, 
can ever be out of date. They believe that a fact which was a fact 
in 1922 must still remain a fact in 1949. We auralists are reinforced 
by no such confidence. I am quite positive that such knowledge as 
I acquired of the Ottoman Empire in 1912 (and it was slight indeed) 
can bear no relation to the realities of the Turkey of today. I am 
fully conscious that the experience I gained between the wars of 
Greek politics and personalities is of no value at all in estimating 
the true causes of General Markos’s removal. I am well aware that 
any impressions I may have derived of the German character before 
1933 can bear but a remote relation to any deductions which would 
be made by those who have studied that complex problem since 
Hitler ruled. And I have a strong feeling that even an intimate 
experience of the working of the League of Nations can have only 
a relative value in estimating the functioning of United Nations or 
the remarkable experiment now being essayed at Strasbourg. Indeed 
the only merit that I can see in previous knowledge is that it does 
provide some background against which to assess subsequent changes. 
The auralist, who enjoys alterations, is quite alert at estimating 
differences ; the visualist, with his passion for the devouring but 
long since devoured fact, is all too apt to recognise only those 
vestigial similarities which accord with his preconceptions. 


* * * * 


These reflections are comforting and I earnestly hope that they 
are true as well. But they do not explain why other people are 
sO positive about things whereas I am always so uncertain. It is 
not because I wholly disbelieve in facts, because I am a materialist 
or an atomist, because I see the universe in a state of constant 
flux, “rolling ever from creation to decay.” On the contrary, I 
believe firmly in certain absolutes, while holding that circumstances, 
and therefore knowledge, are in a constant state of mutability 
Yet it would be agreeable if I could sometimes, at social gatherings, 
be as assured and as impressive as those who, although their per- 
ceptions may be rigid and thereby distorted, can produce from the 
filing cabinets of their minds whole dossiers of facts and figures 
with which to confute, confound and perhaps humiliate 
wretched auralists who hesitate to with any confidence 
whether the population of Ankara is 12,720 or 122,720. It is bad 
for the soul to be too envious ; I try hard to keep my envy of these 
valuable conversationalists under control. 


those 


assert 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


‘Buoyant Billions’. By Bernard Shaw. (Malvern Festival). 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW once claimed that he wrote plays with the object 
of converting the nation te his opinions. As these opinions are based 
on the theory that mankind is guided by human will he has always 
been sure of a large and atientive audience. But although he may have 
persuaded his followers to laugh at established institutions and moral 
laws, and to have faith in themselves, it is unlikely that he has won 
many converts to the doctrine of the Life Force, the fount of all 
Shavian wisdom. Indeed, there is some indication in his Jatest play, 
Buoyant Billions, at the Malvern Festival. that the author himself has 
begun to realise the futility of trying to teach a religion that has no 
rites and legends. Admittedly, a great amount of the dialogue in this 
two-hour conversation piece is concerned in some way with the Life 
Force, but Mr. Shaw does not appear to be as dogmatic as usual. 

Why is this? hk is not possible to discern the author’s intentions, 
for he has not identified himself with any one character. Nearly every 
player utters at least one maxim from the Shavian gospel, although the 
hero. a would-be world-betterer named Junius, certainly gives the 
audience more of G.B.S. than anyone else. His resemblance to the 
dramatist is most apparent during the first act, which he spends with 
his morally blind father, expounding his faith in “ scientific pohtical 
reconstruction ” and his belief that the atom bomb will make social 
improvement possible. A cheque from the harassed father enables him 
10 set Out On a world-bettering mission te Panama, where he discusses 
Life with native, who seems te have leanings towards Creative 
Evolution, and Love with Miss Frances Day, who lives in slacks 
Miss Day, hke 


in a shack and charms serpents with a saxophone. 
Junius, is a vegetarian and has read Karl Marx. She is also the 
daughier of Bill Buoyant the Billionaire, so it is understandable that 
the Life Force should compe! Junius to pursue her to her father’s 
home Bels ve Square In this house we meet the wealthy and 
Wwicsponsidie By ant iamily, who |! e gathered to discuss their 
financi posiuon, But rambie Gown conversauional by-ways, 1 king 
ol €, Marriage, politics and education. By the end of the last 
act the vegeta Marxists have decided to marry, as divorce )s 
0 €as he second-t “ has denounced love as inferior 10 
mathematica] passion, and the curtain descends as the jabbering 
family is errupied by Shaw's last hope for the world, the practical 
icen-ager, whe wants to know how many are staying for lunch 

Jn performing the remarkable feat of wring provocative drama 
in his nineties, Mr. Shaw has added litthe new to what he has been 
t g lor jtury. But both this “ comedietia,” well produced 





Follow my leader 


Your eye may be caught first by some item, prosaic, mys- 
terious or merely teasing, in the Personal Column. It may 
linger—in pleasure or pain—over the Sporting News, or 
with becoming cunosity over the Court Circular. Or you 
may mark and inwardly digest, if your professional interest 
hes there, the City Notes, or the Law Reports. But sooner 
or later you will turn to the Leading Articles for which The 
Times is well known 

As you read the considered opinion of a Leader in The Times 
it will perhaps occur to you that the eminent of all sorts may 
at that moment be reading it too ; for The Times’ Leader is 
a barometer which the world taps daily, Administrators 





here, Senators in Washington, Deputies in Paris, and a 
dozen other European capitals—all turn to The Times and 
its Leaders. The world does not always agree with The Times 
(nor The Times with the world!) but its editorial comment 


and « pinion every where command respect. 








Obtainable from your newsagent er bookstall 











* prefacette ” reveal an Gpiimism that 
“genuinely scientific rehgion” the 


by Mr. Esme Percy, and its 
has nothing to do with the 


auther has always been locking for. It almesit seems that he puts 
his faith in the youth ef today. And what is more imperianit he 
has even created one Christian character with whom the dience 
may sympathise. Who knows, perhaps we may never have breed 


that nation of Supermen. KENNETH J. Roprinson, 


THE CINEMA 

Command Decision. (Empire.}——The Lost People. (Ne Gallery 

and Tivoli.——The House of Strangers. (Odecon.)——Chicago 

Deadline. (Carlion.) 
To appease its public for not providing a single female form divine, 
M.G.M. has corralied for Command Decision enough male stars 
io put the combined constellations of heaven in the shade. Messrs. 
Clark Gable, Walter Pidgeon, Van Johnson, John Hediak, Charles 
Bickford and Edward Arnold grapple with the problems which beset 
military leaders in time of war and in particular with the problems 
of an Air Force Group based in England. Mr. Gable, who believes 
he is fighting a war against the Axis. and sends out bombing missions 
every day regardless of cost, is quickly disillusioned by Mr. Pidgeon 
who, as a senior general, is fighting a hundred wars against Congress 
and public opinion and bureaucracy ; and he successfully proves to 
Mr. Gable, what he was already beginning 10 suspect, that to be a 
genera] is an iniernal thing to be. 


Adapted from a New York stage success this film remains very 





much a play, and though ms main cry, that it would be nice if those 
placed in command could be allowed to command, strikes nevel 
note, there is undeniably too much talk and not enough action. Only 
ence, when Mr. Gable guides home a crippled plane piloted by 
its Only survivor, bombardier, is one stirred into believing that 
there is really a war on, fought by men and not actors. However, 
this film at any rate has compiete integrity, even if for those like 
myself who are neither politically nor technically minded © its 
longueurs, and one must compliment Mr. Sam d i cdirec- 
uien and for his stolid refusal to smuggle in any blonde: 


* * * * 

In an adaptation called The Lost People of Miss Bridget Boland’s 
play The Cockpit, we have Mr. Dennis Price as the young officer 
who 3s called upon to take charge of a mob of displaced persons 
assembled in a disused German theatre. Miss Siobhan McKenna, 
an excellent actress, is the trouble-making French gir] ; there is Mr 
William Hartnell as a sergeant (he is so exactly like a sergeant and 
so absolutely unlike a Polish professor one could kiss him) and Miss 
Mai Zetterling and Mr. Richard Attenborough as a romantically 
inclined couple of strays. Mr. Price comes to his theatre with lots 
of sensible ideas, such as that all those wishing to go west should 
be put in the stalls and all those east in the dress-circle. but he 
soon discovers this is a disastrous mistake. The only moment when 
this conglomeration of so-called allies ceases to squabble is under 
the threat of bubonic plague, and although Mr. Price, revolver in 
hand, shouts “ You fought the war for democracy and by heaven 
youre going to get democracy!” it is painfully clear that only 
under a common fear will men live peaceably with one another. 


* * * * 


Mr. Edward G. Robinson is capable de tout, and in The House of 
Strangers he gives a truly memorable performance as an Italian 
banker. ex-barber and the father of four unattractive sons. The 
script is a bit tiresome, and in particular I found the dialogue 
between Mr. Richard Conte and Miss Susan Hayward, levers of 
the tough-egg school, most unrewarding. That a succession of 
insults breeds affection I have yet to prove. However. Mr. Joseph 
Mankiewicz has done a grand directional job and one senses al! the 
time the alien qualities of this Italian family working in New York. 
lialian is freely spoken and the breath of garlic strongly noticeable, 
so that suddenly to be confronted with an American policeman 
comes as quite a shock, 

* * * * 


Chicage Deadline is one of those stories about a reporter on a 
routine job who discovers there is more in it than meeis the eye. 
Mr. Alan Ladd is the reporter who takes the man-hole off the sewer 
and if, unlike me, you are not tired of mystery and corpses. you 
wil] find this model well up to standard and in perfect working 
condition. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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MUSIC AT EDINBURGH 


AFTER of Sir Thomas Beecham’s by now familiar publicity 
stunts—an undignified and largely irrelevant excursion into politics— 
the Edinburgh Festival has started peacefully and is running 
smoothly. The opening concert on Sunday night was given by the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, and here Sir Thomas showed how 
great an asset he still is to our musical life, if only he will stick 
to his last like any other good cobbler. Berlioz’s King Lear Overture 
is an early and very unequal work, but given the right tension, the 
bright colours and the extrovert, theatrical manner, it has a com- 
pelling dramatic power and moments of real poetry. Franck’s 
Chasseur Maudit has neither, only some effective orchestration and 
some naive melodrama ; but both these French works were magnili- 
cently played and gave the opening concert of the festival a sutiable 
brilliance and excitement which have been lacking in other years 
Even Brahms’s Saint Anthony Variations were given a coating of 
—highiy unsuitable—French polish and suggested that Brahms 
would have found a home from home in Paris rather than in the 
northern districts of Oxford which have always been the most 
famous centre of his cult. Dvorak’s Symphonic Variations were 
treated, legitimately enough, as a showpiece for the orchestra, Some 
of the twenty-seven are more than that, of course, but the work as a 
whole shows Dvorak at his cleverest rather than his most poetical 
Tapiola had all the violence and concentration, even the near- 
Tchaikovsky plangency, which make it one of Sibelius’s most popular 
works 
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* * * * 


On Monday night the Glyndebourne Opera gave Verdi’s Masked 
Ball at the King’s Theatre. A _ poor libretto, rendered poorer 
by the Neapolitan censor of 1859, prevents this from ranking among 
the composer’s masterpieces, but it contains some beautiful music 
and some effective scenes, even though the whole work is not 
dramatically gripping. Ljuba Welitsch’s Amelia had walked straight 
from a Titian canvas, a not wholly repentant Magdalen well aware 
of the theatrical possibilities of the réle. The ease and mastery ot 
her singing, her whole-hearted acting and, above all, the soaring 
quality of her actual voice enabled her easily to dominate every 
scene in which she appeared. Paolo Silveri sang Renato and made 
the very best of a character who only comes alive in the role of 
outraged husband thirsting for vengeance, though he never even 
bothers to find out just what has happened between his wile and 
Riccardo, automatically believing the worst and equally automatically 
convinced by his rival’s disclaiming of guilt. Mirto Picchi was a 
little tame as Riccardo, and though he has a charming voice and 
uses it musically he lacked the brilliance, the sheer mundane glitter 
which should make him irresistible to us as well as to poor Amelia. 
Alda Noni lacked this same quality in the part of Oscar. Her voice 
was true and agile and her figure suitably page-like, but she was 
unable to put her bravura across. Verdi demands a bright hardness 
capable of dominating a big ensemble, as well as coloratura 
agility, and the two together are difficult to find nowadays. It was 
difficult to tell from Caspar Neher’s sets and clothes whether the 
scene was laid in Sweden, where Verdi and his librettist originally 
conceived it, or in Boston whither it was transported by the censor ; 
but the scene at the gibbet and Renato’s gloomy library were 
effective and effectively lit. The witch’s cavern seemed to me much 
too public, and the whole of this particular scene suffered from over- 
subtlety of production. Nevertheless it was a very fine performance 
= the whole and well up to the Glyndebourne standard of these 
atter years 


of tone 


Martin Coorer. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGIST 


You stir the dust to catch the gleam of gold, 
And softly the dust settles on your lashes. 

In blackened walls and shards the story’s told, 
Whether it’s then or now is no great matter. 
Follow the curve, the peak, and the decline— 
This is a bead of stone, and that of metal— 
Batter you may, but still no gods incline, 

One cycle found, to think of something better. 
Take off your earthy hands ; the secret dead 
Hide in their broken ribs no alchemy ; 

You yourself follow on where they have led ; 
Fore-ordained ruins were their palaces. 


LALAGE PULVERTAFT. 
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RADIO 


Tne other day, looking for something unfamiliar, I almost fortuitously 
came across a little thing on the Welsh programme, called Slices o} 
Lif [his must be one of the most modest of the B.B.C. offerings ; 
but I do not know why it should blush altogether unseen. It does 
not apparently concern itself with the important, which causes it to 
come as rather a relicf. The B.B.C., surveying the contemporary 
scene from China to Peru, must in the nature of things deal with 
matters of moment: as must the newspapers. Consequently, we are 
deafened—on the air as in daily print—with the doings of Tito, 
distressed by forest fires in France, bewildered by the Strasbourg 
conversazione. These are news. But how pleasant it would be if 
newspapers published no-news stories ! How charmed we should 
be to read on a tront page “In the little village of Lower Pulse 
pop. 273) nothing has happened since June, 1945, and nothing looks 
likely to happen” ! 
Nothing Cosmic 

Hence the refreshment in Slices of Life. The wife of a Rhondda 
Valley collier tells us, in ten easy minutes, how she came to be local 
correspondent for a Welsh newspaper, and how she goes round her 
job with her baby on her arm. A middle-aged man gives us a 
picture of his recent stay in a hospital. A young man remembers, 
with pleasing horror, how in the Army he was once obliged to fight 
the heavy-weight champion of Jamaica. No cataclysms here, no 
catastrophes, nothing cosmic: the very mild ups and the not-too- 
serious downs of life, recounted in those suitably switch-back Welsh 
voices. (Would it not, though, be a good idea for the Welsh pro- 
gramme to avoid announcers with standard English B.B.C. voices ? 
After the lilt of South Wales, the clipped speech of South Kensington 
comes as a shock.) No very great art goes into Slices of Life, either 
in the script or the reading of it. But it does remind you that, for 
the great majority of mankind, life is not the sound and the fury 
that radio and newsprint would lead a Martian visitor to believe. 


The Frogmen 


Last week, I particularly liked that reminiscent documentary, The 
Frogmen, which told of the under-water men, those hardy individu- 
alists who attacked the ‘ Tirpitz’ with midget submarines in her 
Norwegian fiord, or laid “limpet” charges to hulls thought safe in 
harbour. All due credit was given to the Italians who pioneered 
this hazardous kind of warfare ; and the’four British V.C.s who spoke 
f their own exploits spoke modestly but (thank heaven !) with not 
too British a reserve. Mr. James Gleeson wrote a good script, 
marred only once or twice with clichés like “ deathless courage,” 
which fell oddly on ears attuned to the laconicisms of the Royal 
Navy. This sort of programme, which is dramatic only within the 
limit of established facts, is one that the B.B.C. does very well, 
and other broadcasting systems do hardly at all. Where the material 
itself is so intrinsically exciting, radio does well to follow the counsel 
of Kipling’s surgeon: “Facts are all the examiners require, 
gen-tel-men.” A good deal more dramatic allurement, however, went 
well in Mr. Francis Dillon’s more romantic The Famous Voyege 
of Str Francts Drake. 

Festival and Folly 

The coverage of the Edinburgh Festival is, as well it might be, 
very full: and—the music apart—Mr. Ivor Brown’s five-minute little 
talks late in the evening did much to catch the social! atmosphere 
of the Festival, and to conjure up for us absentees the look and 
feeling of the flower-decked city. But I enter a protest—something 
between a snarl and a wail—about the distribution of these Festival 
programmes round the B.B.C. services. The vast mass of them go 
on the Scottish Home Service (which means that Scortish listeners 
will be fairly deluged with music and opera), others on the Third, 
and comparatively few on the Home. - As I was saying last week, the 
Third is unobtainable by a great number of listeners. Why is it 
assumed that, because the Festival is in Edinburgh, the Scots are 
more impassioned music-lovers than the rest of us ? I can imagine 
many honest Glaswegians complaining of a surfeit of culture, and 
many honest Londoners of starvation of it. The arrangements don’t 
seem to me to be the fruit of any very deep cerebration 


7 
t 
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Drama 


I grieve to say that the Toller-Denis Johnston play, Blind Man's 
Buff, meant little to me but a most improbable trial scene. Badger’s 
Green, Mr. R. C. Sherriff’s village-and-cricket play, went unpreten- 
tiously weil. The radio version of the revue Sauce Tartare seemed 
ito lack the sparkle of the footlights. Lionet HAs, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SEX EDUCATION 


Sirn,—Mr. Garnons Williams has had the candour to express some 
opinions on the controversial subject of sex education. Doubtless he will 
be expecting some criticism, because it is a problem to which the 
universally acceptable answer will never be found In suggesting some 
alternative ideas I must still agree with Mr. Williams when he generalises 
on the question in his opening paragraphs 

Mr. Garnons Williams suggests 12 as an arbitrary age for instruction 
But the age of sexual awakening varies from 10 to 16 years, so the task is 
a littl more complex than he pictures. Sex education must be carefully 
related to psycho-physical development and should continue at intervals 
through the sexually formative years. The teaching of one set age-group 
would be a most illogical approach to the problem. No, rather the child 
must be introduced to sex as his mental and physical condition dictate 
and the introduction expanded into a course of several years’ duration. 
The continuity of sex education is one of its fundamental points. A 
second fundamental rule, not observed by Mr. Garnons Williams, is that 
instruction must be given to the individual or, failing this, to small groups 
of compatible children. Nothing would be more emotionally distressing 
to the sensitive child than to be taught sex in the company of a number 
of school-fellows, many of whom may bear complex mental relationships 


to him 
Mr. Garnons Williams elects the teaching profession to this task of sex 
education I do not feel it can provide the number of suitable 


instructors we need Many of the teachers in lower-grade schools are 
of inadequate academic standard to be entrusted with such an important 
and difficult undertaking. I agree that in the higher-grade schools the 
right person may be found, but surely these schools are still a small 
minority. Also I feel the relationship often manifested between master 
and pupil is hardly a fitting one on which to base sex education. 

The medical profession is well suited to the instruction of sex for many 
obvious reasons outlined below. Although it is often deplored in academic 
medical circles that the student of medicine is not given a specific course 
in sexology, he none the less acquires a much fuller knowledge of the 
subject than any other class of university-educated persons. The average 
practitioner is thus to my mind far more suited to the job of sex education 
than any other section of the community The association between 
doctor and juvenile would not carry the undue familiarity which may 
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exist between teacher and child. The doctor is often better re pected in 
the eyes of the juvenile population than the teacher, who is often the 
focus of its stronger feelings, favourable and antagonistic. The doctor is 
more likely to appeal to parents, who often know him as the silent 
recipient of intimate family problems, and who would thus be ready to 
trust him in his task of educating their children in sex. 

I think the doctor could find time for this work. The number of 
children, amongst his own patients, ripe for education would not be great. 
The doctor, better than any person, would know when they were ready 
for instruction, and could then take the children singly or in small groups 
is he felt fit. The medical profession would not be ungrateful 10 have 
in its own hands the ability to abort many of the sexually-centred neuroses 
which mentally sicken their adult patients. Even if the doctors undertook 
the more physiological aspects of sex education the help of the teaching 
and clerical professions would still be needed to assist the instruction 
along its broader ethical course.—Yours faithfully, 

ANTONY Essex-CaTEr, 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng 


Aune Down, Bantham, South Devon. 


F.R.AI 


Sir,—May I comment on Mr. B. H. Garnons Williams’ article, Sex and 
the School? He seems to envisage sex education as completed in one 
or two talks with a boy. In girls’ schools where sex education is intelli- 
gently given it is set within the framework of the home and home-making ; 
it is not isolated, but is made part of a much larger course spread 
throughout the girls’ school life. It is not regarded as the imparting of 
a few “ facts of life.” and that is why sex education is much more satis- 
factorily given in girls’ schools than in boys’ schools. I can take Mr. 
Williams into schools in city areas where, if boys and girls have not been 
given some sex instruction before the age of twelve (the age he suggests), 
they will have found out all the so-called “facts of life” for themselves 
in a manner which is calculated to have a bad effect on them for the whole 
of hfe 
Mr. Williams Bases his conclusions on the fact that “ some boys and 
girls find public discussion of sex highly embarrassing”; this is true, 
but it is equally true that many don’t, and my own experience suggests 
that the majority of boys and girls much prefer group instruction to 
private instruction. The fact of the matter is that it is very difficult to 
give hard and fast rules about sex education which will cover all types 
of schools and areas in which the schools are situated. But with Mr. 
Williams I am in complete agreement when he states that in the schools 
sex education is the teacher’s job, and not the task of the expert ; though 
Jet us not forget that it is the expert who has done a lot of spade-work in 
this field during the last few years.—Yours sincerely, 
F. F. Ricsy, 
Education Secretary to the Manchester Diocesan Council 
for Moral Welfare Work. 
Room 25, Church House, 
90 Deansgaie, Manchester, 3. 


UNSETTLED HYDERABAD 


Sir,—One despairs of truth ever emerging from the well, when we find 
that an unprejudiced observer like Mr. Horace Alexander can be so misled 
over recent events in Hyderabad as his article in the Spectator of 
August 19th reveals him to be. He refers to “ the former Razakar tyranny 
under which the majority of the population was groaning.” when in fact 
the Razakars (otherwise “ volunteers”) did not exist until India’s 
aggressive attitude engendered this self-defence movement amongst the 
people of Hyderabad. India had as much—or as little—right to complain 
of them as Hitler would of our Home Guard in 1940. Most of the 
so-called atrocities attributed to them were fabrications or gross exaggera- 
tions. The few which were not were retaliatory and a natural consequence 
of the numerous incidents staged against Hyderabad round the borders 
of the State. 

Mr. Alexander alludes to Hyderabad as an “ autocratic” State, the 
implication presumably being that there was no rule of law. Perhaps 
he was unaware that for the Jast thirty years the Nizam has ruled through 
a Council of State with a written Constitution, and that his reserve powers 
were strictly defined by schedule. The presence for the last twenty years 
of a senior and experienced lent British official on his Council, moreover, 
guaranteed that the constitution would be observed. 

All the evidence that has reached me is directly contrary to Mr 
Alexander’s assertion that “in many country districts the year before 
India’s intervention had been a year of terror for Hindus and also for 
Christians.” Apart from the meiosis of applying a term like “ interven- 
tion” to naked invasion, the statement seems patently untrue, if not 
perverse. The proportion of Muslims in the population of the whole 
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State is only about 13 per cent., and as the great majority ‘of these are 
to be found in Hyderabad City and the other towns of the State, it 
follows that the country districts the percentage is much less, and 
probably 5 per cent. would approximate to the truth. Yet we are invited 
to believe that this negligible minority terrorised the overwhelming Hindu 
majority at a time when the State Government, conscious of its weakness, 
yis-a-vis that of India, was doing everything in its power to avoid pro- 
yoking trouble and so giving India an excuse for aggression. Since the 
Indian invasion the isolated Muslims in the country districts have had to 
expiate bitterly any sins attributable to them previously. 

As regards Christians, there can be few regions in the world where 
Christian missions get better treatment from a Government of an alien 
Religious toleration has always been a marked feature of the 
ler’s character. The attitude, moreover, of the Mushm population to 
the Europeans left in Hyderabad after Britain’s withdrawal from India 
n 1947 remained uniformly friendly and courteous, though they might 
well have felt sore at the way they had been left in the lurch by our 
Government. So much was this the case that even at the time of the 
invasion, when the High Commissioner wished to arrange for the evacua- 
tion of the British community, scarcely any could be found willing to go. 

Mr. Alexander says, “ No wonder the Ministers of the old régime have 
been kept in house detention, and are being brought to trial’ What 
offence these Ministers committed save that of being loyal to their ruler 
and country has yet to be explained, although a year has elapsed since 
first they were placed in custody. If this is Mr. Alexander’s idea of 
justice, it is not mine. Their continued imprisonment without trial, 
especially that of the Prime Minister, seems to me discreditable to the 
Indian Government, and also to the British Government through whose 
action or inaction the present situation has been allowed to develop. A 
man of high principle like Mr. Rajagopalachari must often reflect ruefully 
how far from Mr. Gandhi’s principles the adoption of power politics 
has led the Government of which he has the honour to be head, the more 
« when it was apparent that sooner or later economic causes would have 
forced Hyderabad to join the Indian polity of its own accord. 

Hyderabad in the past surrendered to the British Government by treaty 
a great extent of its borderland territory in return for specific protecuion 
by the armed forces of the latter. When that protection was withdrawn in 
1947 the obligation rested squarely on the shoulders. of the British 
Government to restore the territories surrendered as the price of that 
protection, or, if this was politically impracticable, to arrange that 
Hyderabad received an adequate quid pro quo. In the circumstances 
of the time this could only have taken the form of allowing Hyderabad 
free access 10 the sea and the use of a port. The British Government, 
however, made its exit from India without discharging this obligation, 
and Hyderabad, despite its eminent war services and its long and unbreken 
period of alliance, was left at the mercy of a hostile India. It was adding 
insult to injury, therefore, for India to argue that, as Hyderabad was 
surrounded on all sides by Indian territory, its affairs were an internal 
problem of India and no concern of U.N.O., when the position would 
have been quite otherwise had India restored to Hyderabad the territories 
to which it was entitled. 

The fate which has befallen Hyderabad should be a matier of deep 
concern to everyone of British birth who is sensitive for the honour of 
his country, as it is completely at variance with the assurances given the 
Princes in general and the Nizam in particular at the time we were 
preparing to leave India. Yet the British public seems sublimely unaware 
that its honour as a nation was involved and has been badly stained. 
Hyderabad was the centre of an ancient and mellow Islamic culture 
deriving from Persia through the Moghuls, and, as in the case of Peking, 
one of the finest products of Eastern civilisation will soon be but a fading 


creed. 


memory 
As Hyderabad affairs are still unsettled, I regret that I must withhold 
my name, but I enelose my card.—Yours, &c., OBSERVER. 


ALPINE ACCIDENTS 
Sirn—If Janus thinks that the present crop of climbing accidents in 
the Alps is mainly due to the smallness of the tourist allocation, he seems 


to be gravely over-simplifying the problem. It is true that the majority 
of British climbers cannot afford guides because of shortage of francs, 
but that shortage is probably not due to the limit of the tourist allocation, 


but because the climbers cannot afford to spend more than a minimum 
on an Alpine holiday. Fifty pounds per head is perhaps shghtly more than 
the average British climber can spend on his Alpine holiday, while indeed 
some manage on thirty or forty pounds, ‘Thus it would be no solution 
tO increase the allowance. 

The remedy lies with the individual climber, who should always climb 
within his capabilities and thus reduce subjective risks to a minimum. 
Objective risks, such as falling stones, are a different matter ; on certain 
climbs some such risks have to be run, and I fail te see ‘how a guide can 
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make any difference. The problem js thus clearly one that is centred 
on the individual climber, and it is up to his conscience to decide whether 
he is taking justifiable or unjustifiable risks in doing a certain climb.— 
Yours faithfully, ROBERT A. NOWELL. 

77 Albert Drive, S.W.19. 

Sir,—Teo Janus’s welcome note on this needless risk to young mountaineers 
in the Alps owing to lack of francs to meet the cost of guides, may I, as 
an old climber, add two other causes of accidents? In my day, a week 
was nearly always necessary for getting into training: less than 24 hours 
is all that can now be afforded, and within 48 hours men go to 13,000 feet. 
Secondly, one always knew the men with whom one climbed. On a recent 
tragic accident the three on the rope were little more than strangers to 
one another. I would urge most strongly that when ice and snow climbs 
are to be made a guide should be engaged to give advice on the route to 
be taken by any party before it starts without professional assistance. 
Perhaps for a particular reason you will permit me to sign myself 
simply, ALPINIST. 
S1R,—-Everyone must agree with Janus in the Spectator of August 19th, 
in his remarks as to the sadness of Alpine climbing tragedies ; as also to 
deaths on the roads and in the air. But let us not revert unconsciously 
to the pernicious between-wars doctrine of “ Safety First.’ All must 
regret these losses of fine lives (not necessarily so young), but if the 
qualites of the British race are to be preserved, these accidents are 
inevitable, as he says, and in numbers infinitesimal. 

To talk about the abandonment of Alpine climbing is grotesque, and, 
thank goodness, not possible to enforce—on the contrary one must 
encourage people to “take risks” in climbing, flying and other ventures, 
Luckily, there would seem no need to do this.—Yours faithfully, 

Wickham Market, Suffolk. C. A. Micwarp. 


NIGHT SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Sir,—By his emphasis on the austerities of life for an evening student, 
E. J. Anderson spoils a good case for State aid to this class of student. 
I was myself a day student at the London School of Economics for six 
years, and never did I find during this long period that evening students 
were any more neglectful of the broader aspects of their university 
education’ than were their day colleagues. Union and other society 
meetings did not, in those days, begin until after evening lectures were 
finished. A high proportion of those attending, as well as of union 
officials, were evening students. The same was true of sports. The very 
powerful college teams of my day were greatly strengthened by the 
evening students. The day students, whose average age was much 
younger, profited from their contact with mature men from the outside 
world. All this was possible because lectures did not cover more than 
ten hours weekly for day and evening students alike, while terms for both 
were never more than ten weeks. Moreover, by extending his course 
over five years instead of the day student’s three, the evening student 
could cope with his examinations. It is possible, of course, that since 
the war life has become more hectic for the man who must earn his living 
as well as study, while evening students who were in the forces may 
feel compelled to hurry on with their examinations, but these should 
prove temporary difficulties—Yours faithfully, 
KENNETH WIGGs. 
3 Higham Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 


RELIGION IN EAST EUROPE 


Sir,—The Rev. Stanley Evans, with a devotion in an Anglican clergyman 
worthy of a better cause, returns to his defence of the Russian Church 
and of the Politburo which controls it. His main thesis is (1) organised 
religion has not disappeared from the U.S.S.R., and (2) one of the “ false 
arguments ” against Russia is thus removed. How right he is on the first 
point! But the “organisation” is done by the Kremlin, through the 
Committee on the Affairs of the Orthodox Church, attached to the Council 
of People’s Commissars. As I said on August Sth, the Russian Church 
s an instrument of Kremlin policy, only allowed to exist as a subservient 
department of the Communist State. 

What “Abbot Seraphim Rodionoff of Paris” said in 1947, or what 
‘Yaroslavsky estimated before the war” is not relevant to the present 
situation. The reason why the Russian Church is allowed to exist, and 
Catholics and Protestants in East Europe are persecuted and imprisoned, 
is precisely because the Russian Church is subservient to the Kremlin 
and is not an all-out opponent of Communism, The “ false argument ” 
against Russia is thus not removed. For a clergyman, Mr. Evans postu- 
lates an extraordinary situation: “ when the policy of a Church compels 
disloyalty to a State.” The policy of a Church? It is not policy but 
the fundamentals of Christianity which are opposed to Communism. 
On which side, one wonders, is the Rev. Stanley Evans ?—I am, Ss, 
yours faithfully, HERBERT ASHLEY. 

Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, §.W.1. 
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DISMANTLING IN GERMANY 


“There may be 
t 


Sre,—lIn a leading article you say some ground for dis- 
ween the (German) factorics ; it may be some value as a military 
afeguard.” If you have read Mr. Victor Gollancz’s letter in The Tomes 
f August 18th I think you will have litth doubt on this score. He says 
that dislike of the Western Allics, and chictly of ourselves, is poisoning 
more and more Germans against us, and we should be “ adult” enough 
to realise this. One can only say that we must put up with this “ hate” ; 
we cannot stand a third war just because we have been once more too 
ceble The last forty years have taught this lesson, no matter what the 
Americans or even you yourself, Sir, may think. Everything ts set for a 
ew war in which Germany, unoccupied and secretly rearmed by waverers, 
and Russia, can scatter us to the winds, and America be left alone, in a 
sinking world. Almost any “ peace” plant can be turned secretly to 
warlike purposes. Surely we are sufficiently “adult” to be “once bit, 
twice shy,” in spite of all specious arguments ? We have philanthcopised 
Germ ny long enough. What do we care for their dislike? —Yours, etc., 
AvcsBan F. L. Bacon 
Burghclere, Hants 


MINISTERS ON HOLIDAY 


iSin,—Mr. Harold Nicolson is wrong in supposing that 
of envy that has prompted invidious comment upon the holidays of Me 
Bevan and Sir Stafford Cripps abroad. The reason why many people 
object to the holiday flight abroad of Cabinet Ministers is that these are 
the very persons who have forced upon this island a régime which makes 
a holiday here a mockery—little food, drink only at high prices, and no 
one to answer the bell.—Yours faithfully, Evan JACK 
Barnston Old Rectory, Dunmow, Essex 


MAGISTRATES’ SENTENCES 


Sm,—Mr. Ronald Owen should persuade his firm to reinstate the typist 
when released and see that she is given a post carrying with & some 
personal responsibility. By so doing he will be demonstrating his con- 
Victions in a really practical way.—Yours faithfully, 

H. ve B. SAUNDERS. 


is the emotion 


W ylderne, Gt. Kimble, Aylesbury, Bucks 


B.B.C. COMMENTARIES 
Sir,—I wonder if your readers who, like myself, greatly enjoy the B.B.C.’s 
weekly American Commentary, share my views that similar commentaries 
from our Dominions would be equally interesting.—Yours faithfully, 
M. C. DyNevoer 


Dynevor Castle, Llandilo, Carmarthenshire 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Near Littlehampton last week an observer saw a spectacle thar remind 
me closely of a South African experience. He was watching the nup ial 
flights of ants—always an interesting sight—and noticed tha Lumber if 
seagulls (herring-gulls ?) also were interested. They flew backwards and 
forwards over the nest, devouring the insects on the wing Che meal 
sounds inadequate for a gull, but all sorts of birds will eat ants, or near. 
nts Uhe best of South African naturalists told me that among the 
strangest of his experiences was coming upon a circle of birds, small amd 
large, wuncluding hawks, waiting round about a white ants nest. frem 
which a few moments later emerged a crowd of its winged inmatas 
whereupon the birds, which had scorned a sitting target, feasted yy sedily 
on the winged host of termites, regardless of the watcher or one another 


Return of the Native 


It is an especial pleasure to lovers of birds to know of the retura tg 
Britain of species which had been annihilated or scared off by collectors 
or, in one case, by a photographer or by casual gunners. Two of the 
most interesting members of this class have this year re-established them 
selves, we may hope permanently. I believe that no fewer than fifteen 
pairs of avocets bred successfully in the east of England this summer, 
and what a charming bird it is! The second bird is the kite, that hand- 
some hawk, most frequently referred to in our literature. So the West 
has its trumph as well as the East. For myself, who has never seen 
the avocet in Britain, I associate it particularly with Majorca, where ix 
seemed to be the commonest species. I saw a number daily, along with 
thick-kneed plover and hoopoe. An un-British bird that ought to nest 
here ts the golden oriole, which is common in both France and Germany, 
even in suburbs. Whether or no they built in England this year I do 
not know, but a pair were seen last week in a paddock close to my house 
in Hertfordshire ; and I have heard of others in more southern shires 


Handicapped Clocks 


The staclings that recently checked the activity of Big Ben by perching 
on the hands are not the only animals that have disturbed public clocks 
It is within my memory that one large church clock was stopped by a 
swarm of bees that prepared to build a comb in the works. They did 
not on this occasion “improve the shining hour ”! 


A Straggler 


I have been asked for the origin of a quotation and give the passage 
here for the ceason that the author has never, I think, received due 
acknowledgment for his charm in descriptive verse 

yet more [ love 

Than this the shrinking day that sometimes comes 

In winter’s front, so fair mong its dark peers, 

It seems a straggler from the files of Fune 

Which in its wanderings had lost its wits 

And half its beauty ; and when it returned, 

Finding its old companions gone away, 

It joined November's troop, then marching past 
The lines occur in “A Life Drama,” by Alexander Smith, How well 
one knows that straggler! 


Artificial Climes 

Pictures have been published—in The Times—of a scientific nursery, 
so to call it, in California, in which plants can be supplied with any 
climate in the world. Doubtless this American scheme is more elaborate 
than others, but it cannot be claimed as new. Glasshouses were designed 
ind built at Rothamsted a good many years ago, in which plants (perhaps 
also insects) could be provided with their native climate wherever .they 
came from. Greenhouses, indeed, are on the market which provide a 
succession of chambers of different temperatures, and the degree of mois- 
ture can be regulated. 


In the Garden 


The few autumn butterflies (Common Whites omitted) that have 
ippeared have come late; and for this reason I have rejoiced especially 
in one shrub, which seems to be rather rare. It is a cross between 
Buddleia variabilis and B. globosa. The queer group of rosettes, that 
supplant the single tassel, flower later, but are endowed with all the 
sweetness of scent of one parent; and this is even a surer lure to the 
butterfly than, say, valerian. It is a poor alternative to the mussing 
butterflies that wasps are legion. One has been seen to dismember and 
carry off a white butterfly. W. Beach THOMAS 
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A Tripod Parliament ? 
By Christopher Hollis 
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Can Parliament Survive ? (Hollis and Carter 


Os) 


Tue writer of this suggestive and provocative volume was elected 


MP. for Devizes in 1945, and, in regard to this particular subject 
and ethers, he knows very well what he is talking about. It may be 
jhat he raises more problems than he solves ; it may be that many 


readers, perhaps most, will disagree with his main thesis; but all 
of them, quite certainly, will get their minds clearer by reading 
yhat he has to say. Broadly the doctrine he expounds is that 
farliament is losing prestige steadily, that the average man pro- 
foundly distrusts party politicians, that the House of Commons is 
overloaded with business and has to scamp it, and that the whole 
system is in danger of breaking down completely. What then is to 
be done? Mr. Hollis does not believe in geographical devolution— 
Home Rule for Scotland, Home Rule fer Wales—wherein he is 
certainly right. What has impressed him is the problem raised by 
nationalisation, both the refusal of Ministers 10 answer any detailed 
questions about the working of the nationalised industries, for which 
they are ultimately responsible, and the anomalous relationship of 
trade wnions to an employer who is, in effect, the State. His solution, 
based on suggestions raised in the course of a debate on the Address 
in 1919. and endorsed by Mr. Churchill in a Romanes Lecture in 
1930, is to remove all industrial questions from the House of 
Commons and hand them over in the first instance to a third House 
of Parliament, the House of Industry—in the first instance, because 
tis suggested that the status of the House of Industry should be like 














that of the Church Assembly, which has the power to legislate for the 
Churcl FE; subject to the right of Parliament to veto any 
ol 1S ¢ 

New press rese is abou 
M1. Holh of Parliament, and still 
more for a moment dissuade 
anyone from reading trary, as I have said, « 
rad 1, with or without have a valuable clarifying 
effect. What I] feel is that in tO press a particular reform 
{ Parhament Mr. Hollis has overstated the case for reform. I dk 
not believe Parliament (by which both he and I mean primarily 
ihe House of Commons) is in as bad a way as he thinks it is. Of 
course it is bad for any Government ic have a normal] majority of 


cc; of course there has been a gross excess of legislation ; of course 
scme measures, like the Town and Country Planning Act, have been 
ioo Complicated and abstruse for the average Member to grasp. But 
grave decisions are not nermally taken, as Mr. Hollis almost seems 
10 suggest, at §.30 in the morning ; there are not more than about 
half a dozen all-night sittings in a year. It is not the case that 
Parliament is virtually impotent; Parliamentary revolt compelled 
the Government to reverse a decision on conscription in twenty-four 
hours (the fact that logic compelled the rebels to agree to its being 
i¢-reversed some months later is immaterial). I do not believe that 
M.P.s are so hopelessly overworked that after election they hardly 
read any books. I know one, at any rate, whe has not only read 
but written two admirable books. carried on his own profession 
and served ably and conscientiously in the House. So does Mr. 
Hollis ; for I am speaking of Mr. Hollis himself. And if Parliament 
has, in fact, fallen se low in public esteem it is odd that it should sull 
stand so high in public interest—as evidenced by the crowds in the 
lobbies, the demand for seats in the galleries, the record circulation 
of Hansard and other manifestations. 

But let us assume Mr. Hollis to be right here after all, and come 
10 his proposed remedy. ‘To begin with, if the prestige of Parlia- 
meni is a matter of importance, what is going to be the effect on 
that of the removal of al] industria] questions—with which 1s bound 
up virtually the whole of the economic life of the country—from 
the floor of the House of Commons? it is true that, as explained, 
the House wil] retain ultimate control, but either it will endorse 
ihe great majority of the decisions of the House of Industry—in 
which case prestige will largely be transferred from the old House 
1c the new—or it will reject them, in which case there will be a 
disastrous clash of jurisdictions. (It must be remembered that 
decisions of the Church Assembly, which Mr. Hollis takes as his 
1, must be either accepted or vetoed by the House of Commons, 
not amended There is another point to consider. In 1919 and 
1930, 10 which Mr. Hollis refers, there was no nationalised industry 
except the Post Office. Even public utility corporations were im 
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iheir infancy. The case is substantially alrered today ; and whether 
nationalised industries and private enterprise concerns, even in great 
units like Unilever or I.C.I., could with advantage be handed over 
10 the House of Industry to be dealt with on the same footing may 
vell be questioned. Thirdly, Mr. Hollis, so far as I can see, makes 
n© provision for the consumer in the House of Industry. Of course 
every producer is at the same time a consumer, but it is in the 
former capacity that he is to sit in the new House, to represent pro- 
ducers’ interests primarily. No ; though our present constitution may 
work badly, and in many respects it does, I cannot feel conv t 
Mr. Hollis’s plan is an improvement. On the whole I believe 
territorial representation, with all its defects, is right. It results 
in a Chamber which represents a better cross-section of the nation 
than any other method is Jikely to produce. We want, no doubt, a 
better House of Commons. We most certainly want a reformed 
House of Lords. I don’t believe we want a Third Chamber 

I have said that Mr. Hollis raises more problems than he solves 
Therein he renders a most valuable service. They need to be raised 
and they are raised most arrestingly here. Mr. Hollis’s solution may 
be the right one. I do not myself think it is. But if not, then 
it is essential to find a better one. For the problems are there, and 
they cannot be just left unsolved. WILSON HARRIS. 


Himself and Shaw 
By C. E. M. Joad. 12s. 6d.) 
Dr. Joab has an engaging habit of being serious at his own expense, 
and it is clearly to this habit that we owe the present volume. 
Indeed, he makes this clear in the Preface, for we are there given 


for 
to understand (lest there should be any doubt in the mind cf the 
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reader) that this book is as much concerned with Dr. Joad as witl 
Mr. Shaw. One is therefore obliged, without rudeness, to ask in 
what way the impact of Mr. Shaw upon Dr, Joad is, cr was, of 
special interest. The alleged interest is ‘at it corresponds w the 
t of Mr. Shaw, setting loose a cracking ch ction of novel 
xplosive ideas, upon the young men and won N 191C¢ 
or thereabouts, fancied themselves to be intellectually adventurous 
the leaders or followers of a new movement. But surely these 
enthusi nothing more phen ch ac y 
moderately well-educated adolescence at al] € ced 
usually (and perhaps fortunately) by notions more s e kind 
better able to construct a rational connecti ee = mM 
experience. 
The dualism to which Dr. Joad as a P st endez © be 





consistently loyal has the unavoidable consequence of leading to ¢ 


: : * -_ , ing + > . ’ 
certain shakiness in argument and a lack of inductive plausibility 







Surely you cannot maintain the validity of n and “other 
worldliness ” (as Dr. Joad appears to do in ook) ai t the 
same time believe that “ whatever is true m be statable. But 
this belief, we are told, is common to Dr. Joad and Mr iw. Ih 


is in fact among the purposes of Dr. Joad to show in how many 
ways he shares the qualities or peculiarities of Mr. Shaw. T 
page 51 we learn that Dr. Joad is of the same quasi-p1 
“type” as Mr. Shaw; on page §4 he confesses to a 
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abstention ” from the writing of spontaneous verse ; and on page 60 
he declares categorically “I share all his literary and aesthetic pecu- 
liarities and disabilities,” with the exception of a liking for Wagner ; 
and so on. He believes that all the Shavian ideas about love and 
women are “on the right lines”: the “woman motif” is only 
dominant in the lives of those négligible men who are “common 
and ordinary.” This would seem to be a simple test for those in 
doubt of their intellectual standing, and also a consolation for the 
trustrated. 

Dr. Joad believes that Mr. Shaw has a “philosophy,” and not, 
as one might have supposed, a slightly curdled essence of Berg- 
sonism. If a bundle of miscellaneous personal opinion, loosely: con- 
nected by something or other (Joad knows what) called “the Life 
Force” may constitute a philosophy, Dr. Joad is right; but if a 
logical system is implied, I would respectfully suggest that he is 
wrong. Shaw’s philosophy is described as Creative Evolution, a 
teaching which, in the oddest way, “runs back through Samuel 
Butler to Lamarck.” ‘This view leads to serious difficulties about 
organic life, among other things, which no one so _pertinaciously 
resolved upon ignorance as Mr. Shaw can possibly overcome ; for 
no amount of rhetorical assertion can be a substitute for knowledge 
of rudimentary data. Hence, the basis of Mr. Shaw’s teaching is a 
mistrust of science and rationality. Of the difficulties in the Shavian 
theory Dr. Joad, as a teacher of philosophy, is well aware, and he 
examines them in a series of penetrating and interesting paragraphs. 
He has to allow that “It is never clear to what extent, for Shaw, 
the individual is free.” But this is a crucial matter for any system 
which claims to be described as a philosophy. There are many who 
will agree, and many who will disagree, with the invincible dualism 
of Dr. Joad himself. In short, it is impossible to read this amusing 
book without a great deal of pleasure and a great deal of annoyance. 

C. E. Vuciiamy. 


A Georgian Election 


The Oxfordshire Election of 1754. By R. J. Robson. 
sity Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue Oxfordshire election of 1754 is one of the most famous in 
English history. It stands beside those in Middlesex in 1768, in 
Westminster in 1784, in Yorkshire in 1807. -Yet it was very unlike 
them. For one thing, each of those great struggles occurred at a 
time of political tension, leading to a change of government, whereas 
the general election of 1754 was one of the quietest in the eighteenth 
century: only forty-two seats were contested, and the new House 
of Commons was just as amenable to the Pelham administration as 


(Oxford Univer- 


the old. Again, there was no great personality involved in the 
Oxfordshire election, no Wilkes or Fox or Wilberforce: none of the 
four candidates is really of much interest as a man. All that hap- 


pened was that, in a staunchly Tory county, the two Tory candi- 
dates defeated the two Whigs at the polis, and the Whigs appealed 
to the House of Commons, which after a protracted inquiry declared 
them duly returned 

No: the Oxfordshire election is interesting on other grounds. 
Ir saw the last great fight put up by the old Jacobite-True Blue 
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Toryism ; it raised one serious constitutional issue—the political 
rights of copyholders ; and it occasioned an unusually large and 
interesting set of pamphlets. Mr. Robson calls it “the most literate 
of al! eighteenth-century elections.” There it may be compared 
with the Westmorland election of 1818. If there was no Wordsworth 
to write Addresses to the Freeholders of Oxfordshire, Blackstone 
was an active pamphleteer for the Tories, and Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, which became one of the best known of Georgian news- 
Papers, Originated directly from this campaign. 

The election deserves study for all these reasons, and Mr. Robson 
has done his work soundly. He gives a clear account of the pre- 
liminaries, the polling, and the subsequent inquiry at Westminster, 
based partly on private papers that have not been published. The 
most interesting are those of Sir James Dashwood, one of the Tory 
candidates, who kept exact accounts—including, for our benefit, a 
note of the various sums he distributed on two little electoral 
campaigns in the spring and summer of 1753. But when all has 
been said of the heat the election caused, the £20,000 that the Tory 
candidates expended on it, the efforts that both parties made, with 
equally unscrupulous vigour, to obtain every advantage, fair or 
foul, the most striking thing that emerges from the whole story is 
the fundamentally law-abiding character of Englishmen. There was 
much pushing about at the polls, some stones were thrown, there 
was one fatal casualty in a scuffle on Magdalen bridge. But the 
election was conducted with surprising fairness ; and even though 
the ultimate decision of the House of Commons was probably unjust 
—the work of a Whig majority favouring Whig candidates—once 
it was made it was peacefully accepted. The gentry of Oxfordshire 
drew the sensible moral: that contested elections were expensive 
and troublesome, and better avoided. Accordingly, on the next 
occasion, in 1761, one Whig and one Tory were returned, by general 
agreement, Jack SIMMONS. 


Eastern Europe 

Behind Europe’s Curtain. By John Gunther. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 
Aut the speciaiiats will grumble over the inaccuracies of detail in 
this book, the foolhardy generalisations based on some town’s night 
life or some country’s wagon-lit. But the fact will remain that Joha 
Gunther can do what the specialist so seldom can, he can make an 
image of the truth in one world clearly visible to millions in another ; 
not only this, he can make this image attractive in the sense of 
arousing curiosity and interest where next to none existed before. 
These are great and useful gifts of his. 

“Poland is probably the country the Russians are least sure of; 
though it is so close geographically, it shows a very special individual 
spark and creative will. Czechoslovakia is the most abject and broken 
of the puppets, politically and otherwise. Hungary, in many respects, 
is the best off. The country most under the Russian thumb is 
Roumania Bulgaria is probably the most advanced of all in 
matters of social and economic reform, and also the most dictatorially 
run.” To borrow Mr. Gunther’s idiom—Superficial ? Yes. But 
it is the truth about Eastern Europe in 1948 in a nutshell without 
being dull. In such a swiftly changing world (as he _himsell 
emphasises) it would of course have helped if Mr. Gunther would 
have given us the exact dates of his journey. He deals with Tito 
separately, at greater length, and well. There is also a chapter oa 
the Americans in Greece and one on Turkey. 

Now for a brief grumble of my own. Chapter One on “ Italy as 
Breakwater ” is, I think, undoubtedly the weakest in the book ; this 
is unfortunate as it may shake some readers’ confidence. Italians 
will surely laugh to find Pacciardi, presumably for the sole reason 
that he is Minister of Defence, spoken of as “a key member of the 
De Gasperi coalition.” Again, it is not true that “the Church is 4 
tremendous landowner in Italy” although the Church and the big 
landowners are very close allies. Thanks to the quarrel between 
Pius IX and the early governments of United Italy there is 9 
comparison between church lands in Italy today and those in Hungary 
at the time of the Agrarian reform law of March, 1945. Mr. Gunther's 
account of present-day Hungary is, I think, particularly good 
“There is no actual terror in Hungary comparable to the terror 
under the Nazis ; even the harshest Hungarian critic of the régume 
will concede that life under the Gestapo was much worse.” I am 
not sure about the harshest critic, but the first part of the sentence 
was undoubtedly true of Hungary last year, although people in the 
West would not believe that this was so. 

Mr. Gunther is scrupulous—but never a bore about it—in insist- 
ing upon unpalatable but essential facts. He often reminds his 


readers that political freedom has never existed in Eastern Europe 
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Publications for Early September 





THE DARK PENINSULA 


Ernest Frost 


A first novel by a young author with unusual gifts of style, 


nes 


BY THE BOOK SOCIETY. 


RECOMMENDED 


9s. 6d. 


ychological perception and story-telling. 


THE LOST SON 


Theodore Roethke 


A collection of poems by an American poet whose work has 


been highly praised by W. H. Auden and other critics. 


6s. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF DR. JOHNSON 


These 


re 


LIBRARY. 


Edited by Raymond Postgate 

Roswell’s huge Life, 

THE CHILTERN 
8s. 6d. 


conversations, extracted from 


veal the essence of Dr. Johnson's genius. 


TRAVELS AMONGST 
THE GREAT ANDES 


Edward Whymper 


This new edition of the famous mountaineering classic has 


heen specially 


CHILTERN LIBRARY. Bs. 


A 


late 
THE 
6d. 


reader by the 


introduction. 


edited for the modern 


S. Smythe, who also provides an 


THE WONDERFUL SUMMER 
Jocelyn Brooke 


delightful story for boys and girls by a young author already 





well known as novelist and poet. Illustrated. 7s. Od. 
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A New Book by the Author of 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings” 


Graham 
Molfiat 


TOWARDS ETERNAL DAY 


Well-known actor-playwright builds a strong 
case for communication with the dead from 
a wealth of personal experience 
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“This strangely moving and compelling book . . . simple, 
| human, and sincere.’’—Cavalcade. 


“An intimate, entertaining, and often amusing book.” 
| —Light. 

i Exceptional in being different; it is extremely well 
j wwetten, it is convincing and sincere, and ... really in- 
| teresting.”"—Book Exchange. 

“Written in a warm and friendly style and illustrated 
| with a wealth of anecdote, it represents a praiseworthy 


| achievement in an important field.”’—Psychology Magazine. 
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Education in 1948 


The Report of the Ministry of Education and the statistics of 
Public Fd. cttion for England and Wales 


Cmd 


7724. 3s. 6d. (3s. Gd.) 
Citizens Growing Up 
AT HOME, IN SCHOOL, AND AFTER 


Designed to help young people to adjust themselves to live their 
life with others, and to he'p parents, teachers and emp!oyers to 
give the right encouragement and guidance to assist them to be 
active and responsible members of the community. 


Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 16. 


Js. UIs. 2d.) 


University Reform in Germany 


The translation of a Report by a German Commission. 


ls. 3d. (1s. Sd.) 


Prices in brackets include postave 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. (Post Orders: P.O. 

Box $69. London, S.F.1.): 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2; 
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John Mascheld 
\ ON THE HILL 


ty There are over a score of poems—many of them lengthy— 
ollection of the Poet Laureate’s, and all of them 
8s. 6d. 


in this new 
are published for the first time. 


} Mayda von Hattingterg 
\ RILKE AND BENVENUTA 


( “ Rilke was one of the mest brilliant letter writers that ever 





lived. Any instalment of bis hitherto unpublished correspon- 
# dence mu-t be regarded as a literary event.” HAROLD 
NICOLSON in the Observer. 10s. 6d. 
Yi) 
bed * - 
s Sinclair Lewis 
¥ THE GOD-SEEKER 
yy “Tremendously readable, moving and witty.” SCOTSMAN, 
* Spellbinding.” JOSEPH rAGGART in the Observer. 128, 6d. 
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Lin Yutang 
$ CHINATOWN FAMILY 


yp “It is a novel to be picked up and read in quiet moments, 





i/ «o that its bumour, its culture and its dignity can be properly 

) absorbed.” SARAH CAMPION in John O'Lendeon’s Weekly. 
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272 THE SPECTATOR, 
‘except for less than two decades in the new Czechoslovak Republic 
between 1919 and 1938); he quotes an apparently objective source 
in Poland last year as saying “there is less suppression under this 
régime than under Pilsudski or the colonels.” Further he reminds 
us that most of the sad and bad things which have happened to 
Europe since the war, as well as during it, are the fault of Hitler, 
not of the scapegoats whom it may suit us to blame. Finally, he 
endeavours to make clear to his countrymen that although you 
may stop a clock you cannot make it run backwards, in other 
words that where socialism has come it has probably come to stay. 
Mr. Gunther concludes his Footnote on France and England with 
the statement that “England is probably the healthiest state in 
Europe.” EvIzaABeTH WISKEMANN. 


Mrs. Adams 


Abigail By Janet Whitney 15s.) 


Tue taste for the wie romancée is not what it was, and Mes. 
Whitney’s book starts out under the great handicap that she has 
chosen that method of telling a story. True, she has taken far more 
pains than do most manufacturers of that speciality, so great pains, 
indeed, that it would have been less trouble—and have shown better 
judgement—to have written a straight biography. But there is no 


Adams. (Harrap. 





real reason for the pedantic reader to be put out by the imitation 
vf the novelist’s stvle. The main story of the life of Abigail Smith, 
wife of the second and mother of the sixth President of the United 
States, is told here with skill. Mrs. Whitney, like Mrs. Adams, 
is all for the cause of her heroine’s husband. The faults that 
marred John Adams’s career, the pomposity and occasional extra- 
vagance of self-esteem that irritated some and amused others, the 
irritability of the self-made man, these have to be inferred here 
That both Franklin and Jefferson, for all their varied faults, had 
manners and charms that Adams lacked was a truth, one may suspect, 


19 more concealed from Abigail Adams than from her great grand- 
son, Henry. But the Adams we see her: through his wife’s devoted 
eyes is a Plutarchian hero—and he was that as well as other things 

But Ate zail Adams was more than just the wife of a great man. 
She was an admirable letter-writer, and Mrs. Whitney might have 
drawn ever more freely on her correspondence. She had the Roman 
virtues that befitted her husband’s rdle; she had the virtues and 
comparatively few of the vices of the New Englanders; she had 
great social dignity, and made an excellent mistress of the presi- 
dential household. And, though she knew that woman's place was 
n the home, there were feminist stirrings of revolt in her bosom. 
One can see in her an ancestor of the cultivated, strong-minded 
Boston women of a generation or two later, a breed happily not yet 
extinct. It is especially refreshing to see Europe through her eyes, 
yne of the first of the Henry James heroines faced with the com- 
plexities, the laxness, the splendour of London and Paris, worrying 
a little over its effect on her Ausband and son, but not really shaken 
in her belief in the primacy and permanence of New England 
standards. Courts and ballet dancers, servants and noblemen were 
shrewdly assessed ; she could place Mrs. Washington and Madame 
je La Favette (née Noailles). But she was happiest at home and 





Published Today 


THE HUNTSMAN 
IN HIS CAREER 
Erik de Mauny 


A remarkably vivid and unusual first novel 
by a talented young writer. An apparently 
motiveless murder is committed, and a man- 
hunt follows. This isolated act of violence 
links the widely separated lives of three men. 
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happier at Quincy or other country retreats than in New York or 
Philadelphia or, for a few months, in the infant city of Washington, 
Although the fortune that carried the minister’s daughter to Paris 
and London and on to the rank of first lady of the new nation was 
dazzling enough, her life had many troubles. Her daughter, the 
second Abigail, married a feckless speculator ; her husband’s political 
career came to a premature end, leaving him deserted by his own 
party and ignored by the victorious Jeffersonians. Her son Charles, 
after a series of disgraceful misadventures, died of drink, Abigail 
of cancer. But when death came to Mrs. Adams, her son John 
Quincy was Secretary of State and on the way to the White House, 
of which his mother had been the first mistress. It is, on the whole, 
a success story told with a warm partisanship that is not offensive, 
and minor slips—like making Chatham a dying man in 1767 or Sir 
William Howe attack Philadelphia from Boston in 1777—matter 
little. D. W. Brogan. 


Muttering Muse? 


Selected Poems. By Alice Duer Miller. (Methuen. 5s.) 

Sonnets, They Say— By Stowers Johnson. (Walpole Press. 6s.) 

The Watcher. By William Wolff. (British Authors’ Press. 6s.) 

Poems and Songs. By E. N. Da C. Andrade. (Macmillan. 7s, 6d.) 

A Cloud Across the Sun. By Sheila Wingfield. (Cresset Press. 6s.) 

Symbols and Speculations By Jacquetta Hawkes (Cresset Press 
7s. 6d.) 

The Labyrinth. By Edwin Muir. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

Poems of Robert Browning 1835-1889. (O.U.P. World's Classics. 7s), 

Poems of Coventry Patmore. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 64.) 

Selected Poems of Ben Jonson. (Grey Walls Press. 3s. 6d.) 

The Ambleside Book of Verse. (Longmans. 6s.) 

Fifty Years of Modern Verse. (Richards Press. 6s.) 

The Poet’s World. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Lorp WAVELL has recently chastised contemporary poets with a 


martial tongue. Himself the compiler of an anthology of distinction, 
the Field-Marshal has unquestioned authority to speak his mind 
about the present condition of English poetry. He inveighs against 
the “ discordant, obscure mutterings ” which often pass for poetry in 
our times. For him the days have gone when we laughed, danced, 
or even sighed to a tune, and modern verse lacks shape, music and 
meaning. The Observer complains that the poets’ “ cacophonics are 
consumed only by their own little clique,” that public and poetry 
are now more widely separated than at any time since printing began, 
and that “the minor poet has now a minimum audience.” The 
defence alleges that this sorry state of affairs is symptomatic of the 
age’s cultural decline, and has nothing to do with the poets. They 
mutter, talk and shout in verse, but are not read. Poetry is no longer 
held in high respect, and it is difficult to conceive of a family today 
which would conspire to delay police investigations so that a 
murderer could complete “a great poetic sequence.” This is the 
situation in Mr. Day Lewis’s last novel, Death of a Stranger, where 
the Poet’s (the capital indicates his former prestige) creative powers 
are liberated by murder, and the detective on reading the result 
claims that “ it’s worth everything.” 

What is the layman to make of all this ? If his lot, like mine, was 
to read seven volumes of contemporary verse, would he find evidence 
which confirmed Lord Wavell’s strictures ? At least from these 
particular works he would find little that is obscure. Indeed, much 
is all too clear and superficial, for as Mr. James Reeves says, 
“you should not expect the reading of poetry to be easy; if 
you want to get all you can from it, you should be prepared to 
think hard.” Mrs. Alice Duer Miller’s Selected Poems show het 
to be a better friend to Britain than to poetry. She is a slick versifier 
for whom dangers are “ bright faced” and “eyes grow dim.” Her 
earlier verses about women’s suffrage, however, show a sense of 
humour and an effective cut and thrust, which are greatly to be 
preferred to her trite, tear-off-calendar observations on human 
relations. 

Wordsworth adjured us to “scorn not the sonnet,” but after read- 
ing thirty-four of Mr, Stowers Johnson’s efforts in this admittedly 
testing form, we come near to doing so. He may have unlocked his 
heart, but the result is unimpressive. In The Watcher Mr. William 
Wolff writes in praise of domesticity—and of a gallery of lovely 
ladies. This, too, is sorry stuff. Versifiers should in these testing 


days for poetry think twice before making more inaccessible the 
little good poetry written by adding to the great amount of bad. 
Professor Andrade’s Poems and Songs contain much that 8 
pleasant, little that Lord Wavell will wish to “ hang on the walls of 
his memory.” 
would justify being set to music. 


He has an easy lyrical gift, and many of his songs 
He records familiar feelings about 
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the loved one present and absent, and all the abracadabra of love. 
(The werld of nature is called in as illustrative commentary rather 
than for its direct interest. There is more treacle here than brim- 
stone, but the Professor has a few neat epigrams, and his dedicatory 
verses to Sir Henry Bragg have a fine, measured dignity. In A 
Cloud Across the Sun, Miss Sheila Wingfield shows a scholarly mind, 
genuine poetic imagination, and a command of taut, tight-packed 
amagery. 
“TI wait for the slack of the tide, 

Watch for a smooth in the waves and drop 

My lobster pots 

Down between the grey rocks.” 
She sees interesting things and-mints from them something approach- 
ling the true gold of poetry. Miss Jacquetta Hawkes has written some 
fine verse in a first volume, Symbols and Speculations. Her poems 
have the weathered integrity of the stone with which as an 
archaeologist she is familiar, and some are coloured with “ the light 
that never was on*sea or land.” Her imagery is sometimes Words- 
worthian—“ the evening nun and her adoring quiet.” She has 
dramatic imagination, reveals new beauty in familiar objects, stabs 
the imagination alive with precise and vivid images, and is at her 
best when briefest. 

Robert Frost required of a poem that it should “ begin in delight 
and end in wisdom.” It is the measure of Mr. Edwin Muir’s The 
Labyrinth that many of his poems achieve this. With fine intelligence 
and quiet detachment he contemplates a world in which “ these two 
wars have trampled on us twice,” and protests against “the wild- 
wood waste of falsehood.” Every word pulls its weight. His rich 
symbolism creates a special kind of world and illuminates both its 
inner nature and our place in it 

Of the reprints Sir Humphrey Milford has assembled, in 709 
pages of the beautifully produced World’s Classic volume, everything 
that matters of Browning. Re-reading the Victorian giant who 
pranced with belief makes clear that something has been lost since 
poetry ceased to instruct and was shy of proclaiming the primary 
virtues. Browning seems like a great cleansing wave, engulfing the 
litter left on the sands by a Bank Holiday crowd seeking after that 
“unrest which men miscall delight.” The Oxford Standard Edition 
of Coventry Patmore will enable an assessment to be made of where 
this uneven poet stands among his contemporaries. Mr. Ronald 
Duncan has edited an elegant volume of Ben Jonson’s poems which 
goes far to prove how wrong-headed Swinburne was in his dis- 
paragement, and to establishing his own contention that Jonson was 
indeed major poet as well as powerful dramatist 

Three new anthologies come last out of the poetic dip. Antholo- 
gising appears to have become a parlour game, and new material or a 
fresh basis of selection should be the prerequisites for compiling yet 
another. The Ambleside Book of Verse qualifies under neither 
count. The choices are for the most part painfully familiar. Pope’s 
“ Town Mouse and Country Mouse ” looks uncomfortable in a section 
devoted to Humour, and Hardy is omitted from the Biographical 
Notes on Authors. In his Fifty Years of Modern Verse Mr. John 
Gawsworth has aimed at doing justice to poets who failed to find 
inclusion in the Oxford Book of Modern Verse. The attempt is 
laudable, the result disappointing. With the names of Yeats, Eliot, 
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Owen, Hardy and Day Lewis omitted, the residuum is unimpressive 
He does well to publish some good work by Alfred D wagles. and 
L. A. G. Strong, but surely Edith Sitwell—perhaps the yen 
poetess ever to have written in English—could have been more ae 
stantially represented than by the comparatively slight J» Spring ? 
Miss Pitter gets disproportionate recognition with six poems. Mr 
James Reeves’s The Poet’s World is a most successful collection. 
It is particularly valuable for its selection of ballads and of poetry 
before the Elizabethans. Individual taste must always cavil at 
omissions, and here one could wish that Herbert, B: ywning and 
Yeats had commanded more space, and that “The Prelude” had 
been illustrated by a less familiar passage. Mr. Reeves’s introduction 
is first-class, being friendly but not familiar, didactic but not pedantic 
His analysis of the ballad “ Edward ” and his discussion of the signifi- 
cance of “ Full Fathom Five” in the structure of The Tempest are 
scholarly and suggestive. This anthology was emphatically worth the 
making. Joun Garretr. 


Singing for the People 


Richard Tauber. 

Publishers. 
A DOUBLE reputation is generally a doubtful blessing to its 
possessor Théophile Gautier complained that the old Opéra- 
Comique provided too easy a loophole for inefficiency, the bad singers 
explaining that they were fine actors and vice versa. Richard 
Tauber’s early reputation as an operatic singer, and a specialist in 
Mozart, was obscured by his own enthusiastic migration to yperetta, 
and at the end of his life he further complicated matters by appearing 
as a conductor and evén composer. He made no claims to greatness 
for his conducting, for Old Chelsea or the Sunshine Suite, but as a 
singer he will, I fear, be remembered as the classical example of a 
kind of aesthetic Grresham’s Law. For just as surely as bad money 
drives out good, so do evil musical communications corrupt good 
musical manners, and Tauber will go down to musical history as the 
singer not of*Tl mio tesoro or Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd schon, 
but of O Madchen, mein Madchen and Dein ist mein ganzes Herz 

The chief — of any biography of this greatly gifted singer 
lies in the wefter’s ability to explain this declension from opera to 
operetta. Hts second wife, who came into his life nearly ten years 
after operetta had claimed him, and is herself virtually tone-deaf— 
as she amiably explains, is not well qualified to help us, but she makes 
it very plain that the reason lay deep in the temperament and up- 
bringing of the man, and cannot be accounted for simply by the 
desire for greater popularity and bigger money. Or rather that this 
desire itself was an integral part of Tauber’s artistic personality and 
even of his charm. He was essentially a popular, a people’s, artist 
who craved fer the warm, easy-going, happy-go-lucky atmosphere 
of the popular theatre, a kind of musical Papageno only capable of 
intermittent excursions in the rarefied atmosphere of serious music 
His shameless and endearing showmanship was part of his charm 
“One cannot go on singing 800 times in Carmen or 900 times in 
La Traviata,” he said. “One wants new tasks, but a new opera is 
played only perhaps four times a year, and then most of the people 
don’t like it.” Modern works by serious composers provided him 
with none of the things he wanted from music—no sunshine, no easy 
melody, no popularity—while his wife saw clearly that operetta 

“fitted in with his whole character and his approach to life in 
general. He loathed discords in music no less than in life and always 
tried to avoid anything which would make people sad ; nor the least 
of his concerns was to keep unpleasant things away from himself, no 
matter how great the sacrifice involved.” 

He inherited theatrical blood from both father, an actor, and 
mother, an operetta singer, and also that specifically Austrian quality 
of feckless charm. He squandered his voice as he squandered his 
money, preferring the easy and immediate success just as he pre- 
ferred a large cheque handed across the table after a recording to 
an elaborate and distant system of royalties. But his prodigious 
musical facility and his real musical understanding were proved not 
only by his performances as Tamino or Don Ottavio, but his ability 
to learn whole operatic réles in two or three days. The very quality 
of his voice, its golden effortlessness and its infectious warmth, was 
all of a piece with the rest of his character, and the real wonder 1s 
not that he desertd opera for operetta, but that he was well into 
his thirties before he did so. 

The style of the book is well below the literary standard, but it 
is generally easy and readable, and will appeal to the majority of 
Tauber’s admirers, though not to those whom the author calls “ the 
more fastidious critics.” MartTIN Coorer 


By Diana Napier Tauber. 
15s.) 
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I. the export factories, where speed in handling, as 
surely as speed in production, can write the next few chapters of British 
history; at the Docks, where the speed of unloading and loading directly 
affects our day-to-day lives, manpower has an ally. The electric truck, 
economical, simple, speedy, rugged and easily maintained, is saving time and 
man-hours where saving counts most. Batteries power these trucks: and 
the hard worked ‘electric’s’ reputation for freedom from breakdown is a 
measure of what its battery can take. The Chloride Electrical Storage 
Company has played an outstanding part in the swing to ‘electrics’. Three 
out of four British electric truck manufacturers fit Exide-lronclad. Behind 


each Exide-lronclad, Chloride and Exide 







Battery lie the experience and progressive 


improvements of over SO years of battery 
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Balanced blending, 
in its most exact 
form, is the source 
of the deep and con- 
stant satisfaction 
given by Craven 
Empire Tobaccos. 
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Benvenuto Cellini 
1500 ~1571 





Florentine, braggart, superb craftsman, Benvenuto Cellini worked in 


gold and silver for Popes and Kings. ‘A salt-cellar made for 
Francis 1 of France was his most famous and extravagant feat, 
Time and judicious cleaning enhance silver’s beauty. 
Goddard's polishes are chosen to preserve and display 


in their full magnificence the most priceless 





museum-pieces in the world, 
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Fiction 
By Maxence van der Meersch 
Wilkins. (Pilot Press. 12s. 6d.) 
The Storm. By Ilya Ehrenburg. Translated by Eric Hartley and 
Tatiana Shebunina. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
Gentleman of China. By Robert Standish. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
liss Lonelyhearts. By Nathaniel West. (Grey Walls Press. 7s. 6d.) 
A NOT very exciting or satisfying week. It is tempting on these 
occasions to try to add weight to one’s critical remarks by throwing 
Flaubert or Turgenev into the scale. But that generally makes 
matters worse, since such comparisons are all too significantly odorous. 
Three of the four works under review, all more or less seriously 
documented, are in their professional way competent enough—one, 
M. van der Meersch’s The Poor Girl, is more than competent—and 
horrify, instruct or entertain to some purpose ; the only trouble is 
that none of them creates the kind of illusion of reality that gives 
the reader a sense of more abundant life. Of these narratives of a 
pure heart in the stews of Paris a generation ago, the predestined 
victory of Stalin over the Nazi-collaborationist-capitalist war 
machine, and the playful subtleties of the Chinese moral code, it 
might fairly be said, in Sir Thomas Browne’s phrase, that much 
more is buried in silence than is recorded. The fourth novel, an 
American essay in uplift in reverse, is, I fear, the sort of shoddy 
piece of cleverness that gets more notice than it deserves 

The Poor Girl consists of the first two parts of an uncompleted 
trilogy about slum and slum-factory conditions in Paris and Roubaix 
jn the years before and after the First German War. Vigorous, 
direct, simple and slangy in manner, this is undeniably powerful 
stuff, super-Zolaesque in the bludgeoning emphasis of its naturalism. 
M. van der Meersch omits nothing that could contribute to a frighten- 
ing picture of brutalising and degraded poverty. Hunger, disease, 
dirt, sweatshop barbarities, prostitution, pain without pity, death 
without meaning, drunkenness, thrashings, deformities, lice, scabies, 
begging, mental idiocy—they are all here in overmastering abundance 
The tenement and factory stinks near the Gare du Nord are in 
one’s nostrils as one reads. L’art d’étre ennuyeux, c’est de tout dire, 
but this is an honestly drawn picture and almost certainly a truthful 
one. Yet for that very reason the triumph amidst such devouring 
squalor of Christian love and humility that M. van der Meersch 
records is suspect. The story, told in the first person by the central 
character, the illegitimate and horribly ill-treated child of a man 
who dies of tuberculosis and a woman who dies of cancer, draws 
purpose from Denise’s conviction at a tender age that “one takes on 
oneself another’s fault and that one can expiate a sin for others ” 
—also, as it happens, from her inflexible resolve to remain, like 
Richardson’s Pamela, chaste. But, while the exalted Christian senti- 
ment of the story, for all that M. van der Meersch’s is too insistent, 
too protesting a compassion, is never less than intelligible, Denise 
herself flies in the face of experience. 

The heroes and villains of the 800 pages of The Storm invite a 
similar criticism. As a novelist, whose earliest and best work has 
a rasping and satirical edge, Ehrenburg has always been a shade too 
facile and too clever, too much the journalist; and in this vast 
panorama of the Russo-German War he applies himself to the sim- 
plified conventions of “ Socialist realism ” with fatal ease. The scene 
moves, with the enervating monotony of a pendulum, between 
Russia and France ; swarms of characters come and go; love en- 
nobles Soviet patriotism and Soviet sacrifice ; Stalingrad, Auschwitz 
and Oradour are projected before our eyes ; and on the morrow of 


The Poor Girt. Translated by Eithne 


















KWELLS—THE D-DAY FORMULA 
—BRING HAPPY JOURNEYS 


Countless trav sufferers have now dis- 
covered Kwells Headaches and queasi 
Ness are gone and a new world of enjoy- 


ment is opened up. Kwells are made to the 
formula evolved for our assault troops 
on D-day Those men had to land lighting 
fit Now the prescription which worked 
with them is stocked by your chemist (1/6 
@ tube) Never travel without Kwetls 
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victory there is still hope for capitalist man. The novel is not 
inconsiderable feat of industry and ingenuity. And a grea: many 
small scenes of-war in Russia and resistance in France are conceived 
in acutely dramatic terms, though they are pitched for the most part 
in too high a key. But the general effect is repetitive, standardised 
and rather lifeless. 

Mr. Standish has produced several shrewdly instructive and read- 
able novels about Japan and China in modern times. In this new 
story of the verities of Chinese life and character in Shanghai just 
after the formation of the Republic, he introduces an astute and 
humane philosopher by the name of Kung, who has the bright ide, 
of establishing a home for criminals and potential criminals by 
levying blackmail on all the principal foreign commercial institution, 
in the city. The idea is amusingly develpped, though on this occ. 
sion Mr. Standish is rather too didactic in expounding the less super- 
ficial mysteries of “ face,” “squeeze” and the like and in pursuing 
contrasts of moral climate between East and West. . 

Miss Lonelyhearts, a short book by an American author who 
moved on to Hollywood and died in 1940, is a hollow exercise, jy 
seems to me, in what is nowadays called exhibitionism. The unfor- 
tunate creature who bears that nom de guerre is a New York 
journalist in charge of a column of intimate advice to correspondents 
The suffering and misery revealed by their letters wring his withers, 
he is sick in soul, and he himself turns for consolation to religion 
That is the author’s theory, so to speak. For the reader the facts 
are that Miss Lonelyhearts is the posturing type, given to shallow 
phrases, who is beset not by the sorrows of the world but by his 
own rankling egotism. The sham religion of the story is distasteful 
Humanism is not enough and the absolute is once more to seek oy 
to re-discover, but this sort of oracular insincerity offends 

R. D. CHaroues 


The Ballet 


The Rose and the Star. By P. W. Manchester and Iris Morley 
(Gollancz. 16s.) 
Dancers Under My Lens. 

18s.) 

THe world-wide reputation enjoyed by the Sadler’s Wells ballet is 
as remarkable a _ phenomenon as the historian of the theatre has 
ever had to chronicle, for in less than a decade it has grown from 
unfashionable obscurity to a position in which it has no rival in 
Europe. The credit for that must be variously attributed, but there 
are two names before all others that are inseparable from the 
achievement, namely those of Lilian Baylis and Miss Ninette de 
Valois. Books about the ballet have come tumbling from the pressxs 
in great abundance, but when it is charged against the Press by 
Miss Manchester that editors underrate the importance of the 
ballet it should be pointed out that for all its réclame the vogue o 
the ballet is still a minority movement in the English theatre with 
none of the strong roots in national dance such as nourish it in 
other lands 

It can, however, be said with truth that ballet-goers seek to be 
intelligent and well-informed about the subtleties of their pleasure 
For that reason such a book as Misses Manchester and Morley have 
written is likely to be much discussed, and though its quarto format 
suggests a picture-book gather than a lively conversational com- 
parison of ballet in Russia and England, its merits will be rapidly 
bruited among the Covent Garden queuers. Miss Morley was for 
several years during and after the war a newspaper correspondent in 
Russia. She studied the ballet assiduously, and was permitted to 
take photographs of it in action. She is emphatic that aurheniic 
Russian ballet has never been seen outside the borders of the Soviet 
Union, for even Diaghilev when he first brought his company 
Paris was infected with unorthodox and schismatic elements. Miss 
Manchester is extremely well-informed about the English ballet, 
that is, Sadler’s Wells, and the two ladies, in dialogue form, exchange 
their views on all the topics of the ballet from lofty aesthetic con- 
sideration to the smallest details of dress materials. Miss Morley’s 
photographs are a shade disappointing and convey a much less vivid 
impression of Soviet ballet than her lively descriptions of works 
unknown in this country. 

Mr. Beaumont has done well to make a selection from his ballet 
criticisms published between 1922 and 1948, for here is matter for the 
historian. rom his pages one gets not only opinions, impressions 
and sometimes predictions, but precise descriptions of the appearance, 
physique, capabilities and mannersisms of the dancers who have come 
under his observation. Mr. Beaumont brings to bear a calm and 
analytical mind in an atmosphere not generally conducive to strict 
dbjectivity. C. B. Mortcock. 


By Cyril W. Beaumont. (C. W. Beaumont 
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wil be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


[A Book loken for one gumea 
solunon week’s crossword 10 be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
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Solutions be on the form be low, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
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ACROSS 10. Ghost’s policy (anag.). (12.) 
1 This seems to be the right game il Words, according to Stevenson, by 
ipr a man of leners. (8, 5.) which man principally lives. (5.) 
% Showmng thet absence of convicticn 15. Not one of the Athenians for whom 
may imply vacancy. (4, 4.) Puck looked in vain. (5.) 
9. Criminal suspension (4, 2.) 16. Flock. (5.) 


12. Time fer exclusive off-side plan. 19. Alias barracouta. (5.) 

(4 > Sore — sme 
13 Author s house for fish (5.) 21. a ~~ - decapitated Prime 
14. “ Forlorn ! he - word is like , = 

» bell” (Keats (4.) 23. A field of activity. (7.) 

‘ 24 The last tall son of Lot and Belli- 


17. Intricate legal pattern. (6.) 


18. lis mbabitants were not all foot- oom. (6.) 


28. She's a bird. (4.) 


20 % se st = arms (7.) 29. Musical calumny. (4.) 
22 The dector found, when she was z —_ ‘ 
dead her lust disorder — SOLUTION TO 


(Goldsmith (6.) 
25. Ii wok the French out of livery. (4.) 


CROSSWORD No. 542 














26. A werd in leash from the Psalter. 
s 

27. No struggle without this basket. 
(4,) 

0 This, in fact, is 12 (6.) 

3}. Drops of donk that make spurs 
pang le (& 

32. A childi sh game not Mbely 1© attract 
Pupgilist (4, 2, 4.) 

DOWN 

2. How trying a sour one grows! (7.) 

1. A Wellsian machine (4 

4. “Truth sits upon the lips of dying 
men he wrote (6.) 

5S. A sign of sorts, though none can 
make it (4.) 

6. An outsider and shabby. (7.) 

7. He simply doesn’t look where he’s 
going. (12.) 


SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 9 
The winner of Crossword Neo 542 is Mr. P. F. Lever, Vale Bank, 
Haulgh, Bolton, Lancs. 


HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP 
DONATION, which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD and 
INVALID people who look to us to help them. 





Help is urgently sought towards cost of secretarial training 
of young daughter of Widow suffcring from acute Cardiac 
Asthma and unable to work. Husband killed in tragic 
accident and Widow left with tiny income. (Case 383.) 


This is but one of very many pathetic cases. 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 
Appeal “S” Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.1 


Patroness : 
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‘Paludrine’ 
for Malaria 


*Paludrine’ was the outcome of a programme of 
research for a more efficient drug than quinine or its 
This 


was urgently begun in I.C.1. laboratories in Manchester 


synthetic substitutes, mepacrine and pamaquin. 


in 1942, when the Japanese conquest of the quinine- 
producing East Indies jeopardised the health of Allied 
armies in the Tropics. The biologist of the team, 
Dr. D. G. Davey, laid the foundations of success by 
evolving a swift and positive method of testing 
compounds for antimalarial activity. Then a group of 
chemists, headed by Dr. F. L. Rose and the late 
Dr. F. H. S. Curd, began the chemical part of the 
investigation, striking out along lines hitherto 
unexplored in malaria research. Many new compounds 
were evolved, and tested and rejected, but before the 
end of 1944 one of altogether exceptional power had 
been developed. This was given the name of ‘Paludrine’. 
The achievement of the British chemical industry in 
respect of ‘Paludrine’ is threefold. It was ac- 
complished in response to a particular need, it was 
completed against time, and the result is the safest 


and most effective drug ever produced for the 


prophylaxis, suppression and treatment of the disease. 
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Shorter Notices 


The Statesman’s Year-Book 1949, 
(Macmillan. 36s.) 
The Annual Register, 1948. Edited by Ivison Macadam. (Longmans. 
42s.) 
Most of the contents of The Statesman’s Y ear-Book are always accord- 
ing to plan. It covers the world country by country, giving under 
each head all the details, statistical and otherwise, necessary to every 
serious student of international affairs. But each year there is one 
special section covering some wider field, or dealing with a particular 
international problem. This year it consists of rather more than 
thirty pages giving all the essential facts about the most important 
international organisations, from the United Nations, with all its 
numerous subsidiaries, to Western Union and the World Council 
of Churches—a most useful reference chapter. The two maps are 
of Indonesia, whose relevance is obvious, and the West Indies, 
which may call for more study in the future than in the past. It is 
common to think of these latter islands as mainly British. The 
map, with its distinctions by colour, provides a_ useful 
corrective. 

The Annual Register is complementary to The Statesman’s Year- 
Book. It is idle to imagine that the possession of the one book 
makes possession of the other superfluous. The latter volume does 
not profess to be history ; the former does. It is in all literalness an 
abstract and brief chronicle of the time, compressing into the mini- 
mum of space an objective history of the chief events, national, 
foreign and international, of 1948. The fact that Chatham House 
accords its beneficent and authoritative patronage to The Annual 
Register is sufficient guarantee that the writers will be wisely chosen 
and their work closely scrutinised by the editorial board. There 
are no special features to call for comment in the new volume, except 
that religion, with adequate references to the Lambeth and Amster- 
dam Conferences, gets rather more attention than it has sometimes 
had in the past The section on Palestine is a good example of the 
objective handling of a singularly awkward subject. The dry 
observation that “ The proceedings of the United Nations rather 
resembled a commentary on events in Palestine than an authoritative 
handling of the dispute” indicates no departure from that 
principle 


Edited by S. H. Steinberg. 


The Way to be Happy. By Lawrence Gould. (Gollancz. 6s 


Mr. GOouLp is a consulting psychologist in New York, and this book 
has a breezy American atmosphere which may discourage some 
readers. Its complete materialism based on Freud may shock others. 
Pleasure is accepted as the mainspring of all behaviour ; the sense 
of guilt is deplored ; repression and conscious virtue are said to lead 
to hate ; failure in emotional life is attributed to mismanagement, 
mainly sexual, by parents. Nevertheless, if all this can be swallowed, 
English readers will find a great deal of good advice here. The way 
to success (full enjoyment of the world and its riches) turns out to be 


almost that of the saint—a forgetfulness of, or living at peace with, 
the self, an appreciation of the virtues of others, a lack of worry about 
the future (not because of a kindly Providence but because the 
future cannot be known), a serenity that does not linger over old 
mistakes but goes on to something better. There are sections on 
marriage and the upbringing of children which emphasise the need 
of kindliness and understanding, not because these are morally 
“right” but because the best life can be lived when these are 
present. The book presupposes an urban society without a hint 
of poetry ; but it is excellent in unveiling many bogus mysteries. 
With its short sections it is extremely readable. 


Debussy. By Rollo H. Myers. (Duckworth. 4s. 6d.) 


In the 120 pages of this small book Mr. Myers contrives to pack 
all that the average concert-goer needs to know about Debussy and 
his music and to give a very fair impression of the background of 
French music between 1890 and 1914. Debussy was not a very 
attractive personality, but Mr. Myers shows the close relationship 
berween his personal character and the character of his music. He 
explodes the recently fashionable (but signally unintelligent) theory 
that the artist creates in a kind of vacuum or waterught compart- 
ment from which the rest of his life is completely sealed ; and he 
does this cleverly by adding an epilogue describing “ Debussy the 
man and the musician” and fulfilling exactly the expectation 
aroused by the foregoing chapters. The composer was, and looked, 
exactly what his music would have led us to expect; and the fact 
that we might not have greatly admired him as a person in no 


wav affects our enjoyment of his music 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Wir less than a fortnight left before the opening of the financial 
conference in Washington it is not surprising that business on the 
Stock Exchange is at a low ebb. Nobody doubts that next month’s 
talks, in which I include the meetings of the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank, will bring decisions which will have 
a powerful influence on the subsequent course of security prices, 
Yet I confess that the outcome of the talks is difficult to predict. A 
rise in the dollar price of gold looks rather an outside chance, and 
I would not quote more than “evens” on any early devaluation of 
the pound. That many others hold similar views is apparent from 
the hesitancy of gold shares after their recent rise. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether the Washington discussions will bring such a clear-cut 
solution of the dollar problem as to rule out the probability of a 
re-alignment of currencies, including sterling, at a later date. For 
that reason I would not recommend any genuine holder of gold 
shares to sell at this juncture. Nor would I advise any sales or 
other devaluation “hedges,” such as commodity shares or good 
industria] equities.’ It seems better now to see things through. 


CASE FOR COLLIERY SHARES 

I am not surprised that the landslide in the gilt-edged market 
should have induced some fresh support for colliery shares. This 
group, or at least the shares of colliery companies, whose intention 
is to liquidate when compensation is received, offer a way into 
gilt-edged at the levels prevailing at the date when the compensa- 
tion stock is issued. To some this may seem an unattractive pro- 
position in the light of the recent experience of gas investors. They 
may ask: What is to prevent a debacle in the coal compensation 
stock comparable with the fall in British Gas stock from Io1 to 91? 
While there can be no guarantee that history will repeat itself, the 
probability must surely be that when the new stock is issued to 
the companies in, say, two or three years’ time the gilt-edged market 
will have found a new level, whether at 3} per cent., or 4 per cent 
I would not like to forecast. Meantime, colliery shares are offering 
reasonable returns varying between 4 and 8 per cent. and are 
quoted at prices which appear to offer scope for moderate capital 
appreciation. Pease and Partners Ordinaries, standing at 16s. 9d., 
against what looks like conservative break-up estimates of between 
20s. and 25s., should prove as good a holding as any. 


A GOOD 5 PER CENT YIELD 

Three weeks ago I outlined the merits of the 2s. 6d. Ordinary 
shares of Grayson, Rollo and Clover Docks, the Liverpool ship 
repairing firm. This company, as I pointed out, has recently given 
its Ordinary shareholders a handsome scrip bonus in the form of 
new Preference shares, with the result that the issued capital now 
consists of £157,650 in § per cent. Cumulative £1 Preference shares 
and £157,650 in 2s. 6d. Ordinaries. These new Preferences are 
now available in the market at or just under par and in my view the 
5 per cent. yield obtainable makes them an attractive investment 

If one takes earnings for the year to March 31st, 1949, the Pre- 
ference dividend is shown to be covered over 40 times. Net profit, 
after tax, was £198,734, against which the net requirement of the 
Preference dividend is under £4,000. While one should not expect 
the current high rate of profit to be fully maintained, it would 
clearly require nothing less than a disastrous slump to jeopardise 
the cover on the Preference dividend. 


Does your Head need a tonic? 


Nature sometimes needs a helping hand. When the natu- 
ral oils of the head require a little stimulant to restore 
life to the hair, Rowland’s Macassar Oil is the ideal 
choice. Rowland’s very special formula originated in 
1793. Its gentle Otto of Roses perfume and its gentle 
way of caring for the hair have held approval of 
discerning men and women ever since. 


— Since 1793 


ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 














